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THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF JOHN T. BUEGEL, 
UNION SOLDIER 


PART I 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK? 


Chapter I 


Three months of service and how I became a soldier in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


When the southern states had declared war against the 
northern states on April 13, 1861, by the occupation and de- 
struction of Fort Sumter in South Carolina, the excitement 
in the whole country was enormous. All work, indeed all 
trade came to a sudden cessation. The majority of ordinary 
folks did not know what it was all about, and what was the 
meaning of it all—neither did I. 

On April 14, 1861, President Abraham Lincoln issued his 
proclamation calling for 75,000 volunteers to restore peace and 


lWILLIAM G. BEK, & native Missourian, is dean of the College of science, liter- 
ature and arts, University of North Dakota. His contributions and translations 
relating to German settlements in the United States place him among the high- 
est authorities in this line of historical research. He published in the Missouri 
Historical Review ‘‘A German Communistic Society in Missouri,"’ a history of 
Bethel, Shelby county, ‘“‘The Report of Gottfried Duden, 1824-1827," and 
‘“‘The Followers of Duden,"’ appearing during 1908-1909, 1917-1919 and 1919- 
1925, respectively. He has translated and presented typewritten copies to the 
Society of the following: First Journey to North America in the Years 1822 to 
1824 by Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg; The Experiences and Adventures 
of the Stephanites Who Emigrated from Saxony, Their Journey to St. Louis, Their 
Stay There and the Conditions of Their Colony in Perry County, by C. Heinrich; 
History of the Washington [Mo.] Turner Society from Its Founding on December 
13, 1859; St. Louis in Former Years, by E. D. Kargau; Das Westliche Nord 
Amerika, by N. Hesse; and the letters of Doctor William G. Kiel, founder of 
the Bethel communistic society in Shelby county in 1844. The State Historical 
Society elected Dr. Bek an honorary member in 1938, one of the three such 
members, 

John Buegel, born in Mecklenburg, Germany, came to the United States 
and joined the Union army at the outbreak of the Civil war. Following the 
war he was a bookkeeper in a St. Louis lumber company, and after his second 
marriage moved to a farm near Paola, Kansas. 

Dr. Bek made the translation from the diary kept in German script. The 
original was presented to the State Historical Society by Buegel’s grandson, 
Dr. Hermann F. Buegel, professor of psychology in the University of North 
Dakota, as a gift from his mother and sister, Mrs. Amelia Buegel and Mrs. 
Clara Buegel Anderson, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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order in the South. The southerners, however, had long been 
prepared for a war, and jeered the North which had been 
completely robbed of all the war materials by the South. 
In haughty arrogance the South believed to be quite sure of 
victory. At the same time, it recruited soldiers. It did this 
in a bold and shameless manner. Those who did not enlist 
voluntarily were beaten and had mud thrown at them. (This 
happened to me myself.) Therefore my resolution was reached 
immediately. In the event that I should have to become a 
soldier I would enlist in the northern army and stick to the 
Union. As I have already indicated, all building operations 
had come to a standstill, other work was also not to be found, 
moreover, one’s very life was in danger. Hovering between 
fear and hope we spent the days from April 14 to 22. On the 
morning of April 22, my friend H. Hinzman came to me and 
persuaded me to go with him to Washington Hall on Second 
and Elm streets. We went. Having arrived there we found 
to our great surprise that the large hall was full of young, 
sturdy Germans. Of course, a good lunch with fine beer was 
not lacking. Everything gratis. Since we Germans at that 
time were looked upon as belonging to an unworthy nation, 
and Americans, old and young, looked upon us with contempt 
and disdain, we decided, after having listened to some speeches, 
to sell our skins as dearly as possible. A few days before, two 
German regiments had already been organized. Immedi- 
ately five companies were formed which were to constitute 
a part of the Third Regiment of Missouri Volunteer Infantry 
to be commanded by Colonel Franz Siegel. After three cheers 
for the Union had been given, and ‘Down with the traitors” 
had been uttered, and having emptied a few more glasses, we 
marched through the streets of St. Louis to the arsenal. Upon 
arriving there the guard (a regular soldier) allowed us to enter 
unhindered, but would not let us go out again. To our greatest 
surprise there were already five companies of the Third Regi- 
ment there who were drilling diligently. That afternoon we 
were sworn in and were issued rifles and shells. The soldier 
was now ready for action. In the evening we were served 
soldier fare—bean soup and crackers. There were no uniforms 
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available as yet. That night we slept in tents, where we made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. On the next morning 
at half-past five the bugle roused us. At seven o’clock we had 
coffee and hardtack. At eight o’clock we assembled for drill. 
As we were placed in rank and file our regiment presented a 
very funny appearance. Every one was dressed as it suited 
him. Some wore caps, others straw hats and still others silk 
hats, etc. However, in so short a time a better regiment could 
not be recruited. The majority had a certain amount of edu- 
cation and culture. The main thing, however, was that each 
one was eager to teach the German-haters a never-to-be-for- 
gotten lesson. 

From April 23 to May 10 we remained in the arsenal. 
Our daily occupation during this period was drill in the fore- 
noon and afternoon, and in the evening the unavoidable dress 
parade. 

By the tenth of May four regiments, one battery and one 
regiment of home guards had been trained in the arsenal. They 
were all Germans. The battery had six guns and was served 
by old, experienced soldiers. 

In the arsenal there were stationed four companies of 
U. S. A. regulars, under the command of Captain N. Lyon. 





Occupation of Camp Jackson in St. Louis, Missouri, situated at 
Twenty-second, Olive, Chestnut and Market streets. 


On Twenty-second and Olive streets in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the southerners had established a military camp, called 
Camp Jackson. The soldiers had been recruited from the fine 
aristocratic Americans. Probably there were five hundred 
men, commanded by the southerner, General Frost. 

It was known to all of us, so to say, it was an open secret, 
that the southerners intended to attack the arsenal, take 
away the available war material, and drown the hated Dutch, 
one and all,"in the Mississippi. 

In the morning of May 10, 1861, we received marching 
orders. At twelve o’clock noon, we left. In the van was 
Captain Lyon and the four companies of regulars. Then came 
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the four regiments of infantry, the six cannons, while the 
home guard regiment brought up the rear. Captain Lyon and 
Colonel F. Siegel were in command. 


By two o'clock in the afternoon the rebel camp was sur- 
rounded on all four streets that bordered it. The cannons, 
in charge of the old German soldiers eager to fire, were loaded 
and aimed at the camp. After the camp was completely sur- 
rounded and no rebel could escape, Captain Lyon sent a mes- 
senger to General Frost and demanded an unconditional sur- 
render of the whole camp together with all weapons and war 
material. When the rebels saw that there was no escape, and 
that the Dutch really meant business, they surrendered and 
laid down their arms. Thereupon the four companies of regu- 
lars marched into the camp. They marched all the rebels 
(about three hundred men) out of the camp. When the 
haughty young Americans were taken into custody by the 
second regiment, composed of Dutch men, and as prisoners 
were marched to the arsenal, their rage knew no bounds. But 
to no avail. They simply were prisoners and the Dutch, as we 
were generally called, were masters of the situation. In this 
excitement a shot was fired, and a general shooting followed. 
Many spectators were injured and a few were killed. After 
the camp had been cleaned of rebels the four companies of 
regulars again marched in, and our Third Regiment followed 
them as guards. During the day the weather had been 
beautiful, but in the evening came a thunderstorm with a 
terrible downpour. We crawled into the rebel tents, but in 
spite of that, we got drenched to the skin. We had to remain 
at our post without relief. This was the way we spent the 
first night as soldiers in the open. 

On May 11 the camp was cleaned. All things of value 
were taken to the arsenal, and the rest was burned. 

Thus the rule of the great American rebellion in St. Louis 
had come to a close. We were marched back to the arsenal, 
and remained there till June 9, 1861. 

On the tenth came marching orders. Our Third Regiment 
was detailed to guard bridges of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Our Company A had to guard the long bridge over the Mera- 
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mec. After a week, we were relieved by the Fourth Missouri 
Regiment. We were shipped by rail to Rolla, Missouri, where 
we arrived during the night of June 20. On the twenty-first 
we also received a battery of six cannons. That same day we 
marched on to Waynesville, Lebanon, Marshfield, and reached 
Springfield, Missouri, on June 25, 1861. Outside of Springfield 
a brief pause was made. Led by a band we halted there 
during a fearful thunderstorm and rain. The inhabitants of 
Springfield were, for the most part, Union men. They greeted 
us in a most friendly manner as Union soldiers. 

The majority of our regiment was in a deplorable condi- 
tion. We resembled a rabble more than soldiers. Each one 
wore whatever clothes he chose to wear. They had become 
torn on the march. Some had no trousers any more. In 
place of trousers, they had slipped on sacks. Others had no 
shoes or boots any more, and were walking on the uppers or 
were going barefooted. Still others had no hats or caps and 
used flour sacks for head covering. For three days we rested 
in Springfield, where the situation was somewhat improved. 

On the twentieth we went to Mount Vernon, Granby, 
and reached Neosho on July 2. On the fourth we reached’ 
Carthage during the night and camped there. On the morning 
of July 5 we went on. At ten o’clock in the forenoon we halted. 
To our great surprise we found ourselves facing three thousand 
rebels on the open prairie. Our six cannons were brought 
forward and loaded. Our infantry was deployed in battle 
order. We did not expect that we would have a battle, but 
soon found out differently. The enemy greeted us immedi- 
ately with a cannon shot. Our German gunners were anxious 
to get into action and instill respect in the rebels. The fire 
was returned, but in a manner that the enemy had not ex- 
pected. All six cannons were fired at one time, so that the 
earth trembled. This cannonade lasted for about an hour. 
But since we began to run short of ammunition, and as the 
enemy had three times as many men as we had, the bugle 
sounded retreat. The enemy did not come nearer, so our 
infantry was not able to accomplish anything. The retreat 
was executed in good order. The enemy followed us for a few 
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miles, keeping at a considerable distance, for he was appre- 
hensive of our cannons. On July 10, 1861, we again arrived 
at Springfield, Missouri. 


The Battle of Wilson’s Creek 
Ten Miles Southwest of Springfield, Missouri, August 10, 1861. 


The rebels had become so very much encouraged by our 
retreat from Carthage, Missouri, that they assembled a large 
army at Wilson’s creek and prepared for a real engagement. 
Captain Lyon, who had been advanced to the rank of general, 
also arrived with a few thousand men and ten cannons and 
occupied a camp not far from Springfield. More troops were 
supposed to come, but none came. General Lyon had the 
supreme command of all Union troops, consisting of 5500 men 
and sixteen cannons. As has already been stated, the rebels had 
three or four times that many. Colonel F. Siegel’s command 
consisted of our Third Regiment and six cannons. On August 
2 our regiment marched to Cock Spring, where we joined 
General Lyon’s troops, and a general inspection was held. 
On August 4 a few outposts had a little skirmish, but the 
enemy withdrew. On the morning of August 8 we received 
marching orders with sufficient ammunition and three day’s 
rations. In the afternoon we started and marched till night- 
fall. On the ninth we marched the whole day and night and 
at daybreak of the tenth we reached the rebel camp. We had 
made a detour of more than thirty-five miles. The guards 
were taken captive without any disturbance. Immediately 
the cannons were loaded, aimed, and fired into the camp to 
wake them up. It was a funny sight to see them running 
about in confusion. We were at the left wing: Immediately 
thereafter in the center and also at the right wing there was 
cannon fire. The battle had begun. For about five hours we 
remained inactive in our position. No orders to advance came 
and no Siegel was seen. We could see how the enemy took his 
cannons to the hills. We could have prevented it easily, but 
had no orders. None of our officers would assume the responsi- 
bility, so we remained in positions, and only one shot was 
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fired by the more than a thousand men. It was maddening 
and at the same time ridiculous. When the enemy had put 
his cannons in position, we got a taste of their fire. We had to 
disperse and retreat, leaving our cannons as booty of the rebels. 
From all sides we were showered with gunfire and rifle fire. 
All who valued their lives sought shelter as quickly as possible. 
I do not know who was to blame for this mistake. It will 
probably never be known. Four of us belonging to Company 
A made our getaway, and by a detour of fifteen miles, arrived 
that evening, dead tired, in Springfield. In the center and 
at the right wing there was hard fighting during the day, as 
one could hear from the rifle and gunfire. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon General Lyon was killed. It was rumored 
that he was shot by his regulars. I do not know whether that 
is true or not. However, it is a fact that he was not liked by 
his soldiers. He was an ambitious, brutal man as we had seen 
in the arsenal in St. Louis. It was also rumored that Colonel 
F. Siegel was a prisoner and that he was wounded. But this 
was not the case. He arrived that evening in Springfield 
again unharmed. At four o’clock the battle ceased, and all 
troops returned to Springfield without being pursued by the 
enemy. The victory was on the side of the enemy, but had 
been bought dearly as we heard from prisoners. On the 11th 
we left Springfield and marched toward Rolla. On August 
25, 1861, we were back in St. Louis, Missouri, and the rebels 
were masters in Missouri. 


On September 3, 1861, our Third Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry was mustered out, paid off, and discharged 
in the arsenal of St. Louis, Missouri. Our three months’ 
period of service had expired and we were free men again. 
So ended my three months’ service. 
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Chapter II 


Three Years’ Service and How I Became a Soldier Again on the Third 
of September, 1861, in the Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
U.S. A. 


After I had been discharged on September 3, 1861, at 
ten o'clock, and was a free man again, I made up my mind 
to visit some of my old friends and acquaintances. When I 
passed a wine shop at Second and Market I saw some of my 
old comrades. Of course, I had to go in with them. We 
ordered a couple of bottles and refreshed memories, and 
fought old engagements again. We all agreed to meet in the 
same place that afternoon between three and four o’clock. 
My first visit was paid to apothecary Ulrich on Franklin ave- 
nue and 12th street. Our meeting was extremely cool. This 
struck me as very strange but I did not say anything about it. 
Soon after that, teacher Ulrich also came into the drug store. 
His greeting was also forced. However, he invited me to 
take dinner with him. I accepted the invitation. Mrs. 
Ulrich greeted me most cordially. During the meal we dis- 
cussed the events of the day. It immediately became clear to 
me that the Saxon congregations, as they were generally called, 
for the most part, were on the side of the rebels. The congre- 
gations were told by the professors and preachers that the 
South was in the right, and attempted to prove by the Bible 
that slavery was a just institution. However, the people 
did not know what it was all about. 


Slavery came into consideration only in so far as the South 
wanted to make territory which was still available open to the 
institution of slavery. The South knew well enough that this 
would never happen, so they believed they had the right to 
secede from the North. This was the main cause of the war. 
The main question, therefore, was whether or not one or sev- 
eral states had the right to separate from the Union. The 
South claimed this right, the North denied it. So this great 
question could be decided only by force of arms. The nigger 
hardly came into consideration. (The above is only inci- 
dental.) 
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My next visit was intended for my friend F. Velde who 
at Tenth and Washington avenue turned out table legs at 
seventy-five cents a day. He, too, was dissatisfied with the 
situation. But what could be done. 


In St. Louis the excitement was still greater than it had 
been three months before. From all sides came Union soldiers 
—artillery, infantry, and cavalry. All agitated, recruited, 
and drilled. There were many differences of opinion and 
points of view. Indeed there were families in which some 
were for the Union and others for the Confederacy (also called 
“sesesh’’ or rebels). One feared the other. That under such 
conditions all work and undertakings came to a stop can 
easily be understood. It was impossible to find employment 
of any kind. 


Mindful of my agreement, I went at the appointed time 
to the wine hal]. There I found three companies of my old 
companions who had enlisted for three years in the Third 
Missouri Regiment. As I reflected upon all that I had seen 
and heard on this day, my resolution was quickly made. 
I decided to enlist voluntarily rather than being forced to do 
so later. That same afternoon these companies were sworn 
in. So I went immediately to headquarters and had myself 
sworn in for a period of three years. I was therefore on one 
and the same day a soldier, a free man, and again a soldier 
enlisted for three years. 


Our Third Missouri Regiment was to be brought to full 
strength again; however, only four companies had a full enlist- 
ment—companies B, E, C, and F. These companies were to 
be stationed in Carondelet near St. Louis. I was assigned to 
Company F. We remained in camp at Carondelet from 
September 4th till the 24th. Here we were supplied with 
uniforms, rifles, and equipped completely as soldiers, and 
placed under the command of Major Conrad. General Fre- 
mont was placed in supreme command of all the Missouri 
troops west of the Mississippi. 


On the 25th came marching orders. Our four companies 
marched to the Missouri Pacific’s railroad station, went 
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aboard, and in the evening departed for the west. Goodbye, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

On the 27th we passed Jefferson City, and on the 29th 
arrived at Sedalia, where we went into camp. To Sedalia 
came a division of four to five thousand men, a few companies 
of cavalry and twelve cannons. This division was commanded 
by Franz Siegel who had been advanced to the rank of gen- 
eral. 

Siegel had military knowledge, but he was a very ambitious 
man, who was very vain and openly displayed his vanity. 
This peculiarity brought him no laurels, as he found out later. 

Since our Third Regiment was not at full strength, we 
were used for all sorts of things. 

On October 13 came marching orders, and we departed. 
We passed Cole Camp, Missouri, on the 14th, Warsaw on the 
16th, Quincy on the 23rd, Bolivar on the 26th, and, just for 
variety, reached Springfield for the third time, on October 27, 
1861, where we went into camp. 


On the 26th in the day before our arrival, a skirmish had 
taken place between Union and rebel cavalry during which 
several of our cavalry were killed and others wounded. The 
enemy was defeated and had to retreat. So the Union troops 
were again masters of Springfield. After two days of rest 
our four companies of the Third Regiment and a couple of 
other regiments of the division made a trip to Wilson’s creek 
in order to bring in the six cannons which we had forgotten 
there three months ago. However, Johnny Reb had found 
them and taken them away. So we turned around again 
and arrived dead tired and hungry in Springfield after night- 
fall. 

From October 27 to November 6, 1861, there was assem- 
bled a large army near Springfield, consisting of artillery, 
infantry, and cavalry. Also two regiments of mounted 
Indians were there. All the troops were strong, young men, 
well equipped with guns, munition and uniforms. Most of 
these men had seen three months previous service or had their 
military training in Europe. All were patriotically minded, 
were without rheumatism, and what was most important, 
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all were eager for the opportunity to meet the rebels and stop 
them. General Fremont appeared in person and on the 7th 
of November we had a maneuver and dress parade. General 
Fremont thanked all troops for their willingness and patriotic 
fervor. After that each body of troops went back to its own 
camp. There was no doubt that with this army the confeder- 
ation west of the Mississippi could soon be forced to surrender. 
However, things were to develop differently, and our joy was 
to be of short duration. On the very next day, on November 8 
we received the sad news that General Fremont, who had 
endeared himself to us, had been recalled and ordered to go to 
Washington, D. C., in order to give an account of his military 
activity. The accusation (so it was said) stated that General 
Fremont had organized too handsome an army, etc. This 
bad news shook the army to such an extent that many wanted 
to throw away their equipment and go home. So great was 
their embitterment. As a common and ordinary soldier one 
does not learn what happens between the government and 
generals. The facts are that ambition, jealousy, and betrayal 
play a great role. Thereby the war is prolonged and much 
blood was shed wantonly and uselessly. 

On the 10th of November the majority of the troops left 
Springfield, going in various directions. Where they went is 
unknown to me. On November 11 our General Siegel Division 
also left and marched eastward again, arriving at Rolla, Mis- 
souri, on November 10, 1861, where we went into winter 
quarters. The weather at this time of the year was still warm 
and beautiful, and we had camp in the open during the first 
few days. Then came tents. Four men were assigned to each 
tent. That improved the situation. 

From November 19 to December 7, 1861, nothing of im- 
portance happened. Our daily occupation was drilling, guard 
duty, and the customary dress parades. 

On December 8 our four companies together with two 
cannons were ordered to march from Rolla to the Gasconade 
river, a distance of twelve miles. For what purpose is un- 
known. After we had seen the river and had eaten our hard- 
tack, we turned back. Everything there was as quiet as a 
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cemetery. Perhaps we were also to learn to swim. However, 
the water was already too cold and wet. So we had just 
learned to walk. That night we returned to our camp again. 


As one looks back on the first year of war 1861 one asks: 
What has been accomplished? Unfortunately, but little. 
Uncle Sam had become richer in experience but considerably 
poorer in purse, and war had only begun. That was the close 
of the year 1861 for the Union. 


Until two weeks before Christmas the weather was 
relatively mild, but now the cold set in and two to three 
feet of snow covered the ground. We could not stand it any 
more in our tents. We four tent mates decided to build for 
ourselves a better house. Three fellows went into the nearby 
woods and felled trees which they carried to the building site. 
In the meantime, I quarried stones for our fireplace and in 
five days we had a spacious warm house. The walls were 
daubed with clay and the roof was covered with corn stalks 
and made so tight that it did not rain through. Others fol- 
lowed our example and soon there grew up a new town which 
we called Camp Fremont. We celebrated Christmas in style. 
One of our housemates was a St. Louisan. His folks sent him 
a few flasks of wine, a small keg of the best beer, fifty cigars, 
a few packages of tobacco, sausages, ham, cheese, and other 
delicacies. 

From December 25, 1861, to January 1 nothing of im- 
portance happened and so ended the year of 1861. 


— 1862 — 


In January 1862 our division was equipped for a great 
campaign. Everything that was dispensable was left behind. 
On February 1 came marching orders. On the second we left 
Rolla going to the west. We crossed the Big Pine [Piney] 
river on the third, to Waynesville on the fourth, and to 
Lebanon on the sixth of February, where we remained till the 
ninth. On the tenth we went on, reaching Marshfield on the 
eleventh. Our advance guard had a small skirmish with a 
guerrilla band at Flat creek, nine miles from Springfield, but 
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no harm was done. On February 12, 1862, we were delayed, 
for the fourth time, in Springfield during a heavy rainstorm. 
General Curtis with two divisions of Union troops was also 
approaching Springfield. The rebel General Price who was 
in winter quarters near Springfield hastily withdrew at our 
approach. On February 14 our division left Springfield and 
reached Cassville on the sixteenth. At Cassville we had a 
little engagement when a few prisoners were taken and seven 
rebel wagons were captured. On the 17th we came to Keytes- 
ville, Arkansas, when we crossed the Missouri-Arkansas 
border. The rebels were pursued rapidly, and now and then 
a cannon shot was sent after them, but they escaped. At this 
time it was still very cold. It rained almost every day and 
the road soon became impassable. On the 18th we were on 
the heels of the enemy. He made a stand and showed his 
teeth. Our division lost seventeen men killed and wounded. 
Two miles from the scene of the skirmish we camped. On the 
19th we rested. On the 20th we marched to Osage Springs, 
called Camp Halleck, five miles from Bentonville, Arkansas. 
There we camped till February 25. Nothing of importance 
happened during these days. The enemy had disappeared. 
The main occupation was foraging. There was nothing to be 
found and from the main station, St. Louis, nothing could be 
received, for we were five hundred miles away from there. 

On February 26, 1862, there was inspection for Generals 
Curtis and Franz Siegel. On the 27th and 28th we rested and 
on the 29th was pay day. 

On March 1 came marching orders. On the second we 
marched in rain and snow going seven miles to Bentonville, 
Arkansas, where we camped on the prairie at farmer McKis- 
sing’s place. On March 4 one hundred and fifty men—infan- 
try, two companies of cavalry—and two cannons were sent 
on an expedition to the Indian Territory. Our four companies 
were represented by fifty men. I was among them. It was 
a hard, hard march. On the fifth of March we marched about 
thirty miles, and camped that night in an abandoned rebel 
camp. It was bitterly cold, and there was no possibility of 
sleeping. On this day a goose ran in front of me. I seized it, 
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let it bleed while marching, tied it to my rifle, and carried it 
the whole day. That night it was cooked and consumed. 
To our commander, Colonel Meuman, I gave a piece of it, 
which he enjoyed very much. Later this netted me many 
a little favor. 

On the sixth of March the battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, 
began. We were completely separated from our army, but 
could hear the thunder of the cannons distinctly. In order 
not to be taken prisoner we had to make a detour of twenty- 
five miles. We marched day and night without interruption 
over mountains and those ravines. On the seventh of March 
we marched from three o’clock A. M. to twelve o’clock at 
night. It was tramp! tramp! without cessation and whoever 
could not keep up simply fell behind and was taken prisoner. 
On that day we reached Keytesville at eight o’clock in the 
evening and Cassville at midnight and were only five miles 
from the battlefield. The battle of the seventh lasted till 
night and was resumed on the eighth. When we arrived in 
Cassville at midnight I lay down on a board on the bare 
ground. I fell asleep at once and slept so soundly till noon 
on the eighth, that I heard nothing of the cannonade, though 
it made the ground tremble. At noon we were awakened to 
take part in the battle. However, our feet were so swollen 
that we could not stand. It really was not necessary. The 
victory was decided in our favor by noon, and the rebels fled 
in great confusion. Many prisoners, much war material, and 
other booty were taken by our forces. General F. Siegel is 
said to have shown himself as a great field marshal. Accord- 
ing to the German papers, he was said to have won the victory 
at Pea Ridge alone. I would not know about that. 

On the ninth of March we rejoined the army on the battle- 
field. At noon there was another alarm. However, it was 
only a messenger with a white flag who asked permission to 
bury their dead. This was granted. 

We also buried our dead and took our wounded to the 
hospital. The pursuit of the enemy was continued for some 
miles by our cavalry. The rebels had suffered a severe defeat, 
which they were not able to overcome, and withdrew, therefore 
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to the south, and Missouri was again free. How many had 
fallen on both sides could not be ascertained. Considering 
that the battle had lasted two and a half days our losses were 
relatively small. The enemy had suffered an enormous loss 
in dead and wounded. On the 10th, 11th, and 12th of March 
we remained on the battlefield and undertook a general clean- 
ing up. 

On the 13th we camped on Sugar creek. From the 14th 
to the 18th nothing of importance happened except foraging. 
On the 19th we left our camp and went to another camp three 
miles from Keytesville. On the 23rd of March our four com- 
panies of the Third Regiment were ordered to go to the head- 
quarters in Keytesville for guard duty. From the 24th to the 
29th everything was quiet. On March 30 we had parade for 
Generals Curtis and Siegel three miles from Keytesville, 
Arkansas. From March 31 to April 3 everything was quiet. 
On March 4 General Franz Siegel was recalled and ordered 
to go to Washington, D. C., to try out his military capacities 
further in the eastern states. According to later reports that 
was his undoing. His boundless ambition and the German 
newspapers caused his fall from which he never rose again. 
Brigadier General Peter Osterhaus became Siegel’s successor. 
Osterhaus was also a German. Among the soldiers he was 
called ‘‘Chips’’ Peter. General Osterhaus had organized the 
Twelfth Missouri Regiment, became its colonel and later was 
promoted to Brigadier General. In the battle of Pea Ridge 
he is said to have called out to the Twelfth Missouri German 
Regiment: ‘‘Boys, now strike that the chips fly!” From that 
he got his nickname ‘‘Chips”’ Peter. 

On April 5 marching orders came for all the troops. That 
same day we marched through Cassville, Arkansas, and twelve 
miies farther. On the 6th and 7th we camped there. On the 
8th two more companies, A and D, joined our Third Missouri 
Regiment. 

On April 9 we marched to Galena, Missouri. On the 10th 
we crossed the Fork river and camped there that night. On the 
11th we marched the whole day in incessant rain and got wet 
to the skin. On the 12th we came to Forsyth, Missouri, on 
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the White river. From the 13th to the 23rd of April we re- 
mained in Forsyth. Here our Third Missouri Regiment was 
reinforced by four companies of Irishmen, and a certain 
Colonel Shepard (called Schafskopf) became the commander 
of our regiment. There our regiment was of full strength, 
six German companies and four Irish companies. A fair-sized 
army was encamped near Forsyth, Missouri. Whence it 
came and whither they marched was not made known. 

On April 24 we left Forsyth, Missouri, and made twelve 
miles that day. On the 25th and 26th we rested. From the 
27th to the 30th we marched every day. On the evening of 
the 30th we received our pay. On the first we marched and 
on the second we crossed the boundary between Missouri and 
Arkansas and arrived at Salem, Arkansas. 

On the 3rd of May we marched in a terrible rain. Our 
food supply had run low and nothing could be found, so the 
stomach had to adjust itself. All the people of the region had 
fled and had taken practically everything with them. On the 
4th and 5th we marched and the 6th of May we reached Bates- 
ville, Arkansas, on the White river. Batesville was a beautiful 
town and the surrounding country is said to be fertile. From 
May 6 to June 23 we saw much activity. The rebels had 
assembled again and kept us all the time in a state of excite- 
ment and on the alert. Now they were before us and then 
again behind us. Now on the White and then again on the 
Black (also called Red). So brigades and squads had to be 
constantly on the march. Indeed on some days we had to 
march twenty-five to thirty miles a day. They did not risk 
an engagement. The plan of the enemy was to attack small 
squads of our troops and exterminate them. So we had to eat 
and sleep with all our luggage and gun at hand. We did not 
get out of our clothes and shoes. Captain Indest of Company 
A of our regiment was captured, and a soldier and a cavalry- 
man drowned in the Red river because they had not observed 
the necessary vigilance. The remaining men of Company A 
saved themselves by their resoluteness, and gave them blue 
beans [bullets] to eat. Also the 17th Missouri German 
Turner Regiment lost thirty men, seven dead and twenty- 
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three wounded. This happened on the Red river, and was 
due to carelessness and inattention. From the 6th of May to 
the 8th of June our first brigade was either on the march or 
engaged in combat. On June 8 we again came to Batesville 
and stayed there till June 23. We had maneuvers every day. 
Naturally, we were heartily tired of this kind of warfare. 
Then came marching orders for the whole army, which orders 
were greeted with joy. 

On June 24 the army left Batesville and on the 26th 
arrived at Jacksonport on the Black river. At Jacksonport 
the Black river flows into the White river. On June 27 we 
rested in Jacksonport, Arkansas. On the 28th there was an 
alarm, but there was no engagement. On July 1 we left Jack- 
sonport and reached Augusta on the White river on the 4th. 
That afternoon I caught eight fine fish in the White river. 
I caught them with a hook. Corporal Williams of my Com- 
pany F drowned at the same time in the White river while 
bathing. 

On July 5 and 6 we rested in Augusta, Arkansas. On the 
7th and 8th we marched. General Steel’s division had a small 
skirmish in which one man was killed and forty-three wounded. 
On the 9th we marched through a swamp in a heat of 100 
degrees in the shade. We had no drinking water. The march 
of 25 miles was really no joke. Each one drank whatever 
water he could find to slake his thirst somewhat. In the 
evening we reached Clarendon. On the 10th we rested in 
Clarendon. On the 12th and 13th once more through swamps 
and reached Helena, Arkansas, on the Mississippi river on 
the 14th of July, 1862. 


This period from April 5 to July 14, 1862, was a hard ones 
and none of us had any desire to go through with it again- 
Yet it was to become still worse. On the 15th of August a 
gunboat and two transports arrived and anchored in the 
Mississippi river. On the 16th our camp was laid out accord- 
ing to regulation—division, brigade, and regiment. There 
was assembled a large army at Helena, Arkansas, which formed 
the 15th Army Corps under the supreme command of General 
[William] T. Sherman. 
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It was the highest time that we had some rest. We were 
all so run down by the hardship, that we had more rheuma- 
tism than patriotism. But our rest and recuperation was not 
to be of long duration. At Forsyth, Missouri, our regiment 
received the addition of two more companies, A and D (also 
made up of Germans), which had been recruited in St. Louis 
by a certain Bischoff. This Bischoff was a small man—a little 
over four feet tall. Though he was small in stature, he was 
very ambitious. He had a commission as lieutenant colonel 
in his pocket and was assigned to our Third Missouri Regiment. 
How he came by his rank and honor was not made known to 
me. He had not yet smelled powder, but kept himself pretty 
well in the rear while he was with us, and when we had an 
engagement he reported himself sick and remained behind. 
Against this no one could offer objection. That was his own 
business. Therefore the hardships that we had experienced, 
and those which we still had to face were things unknown to 
him. On the march he rode a big horse. 


On the 17th of July at morning roll call, came orders to 
report for regimental drill at ten o’clock. Our Lieutenant 
Colonel Bischoff wanted to teach us now what it meant to be a 
soldier. Since all of us, officers as well as common soldiers, 
were very much in need of rest, this order affected the whole 
regiment like a stroke of lightning. However, it is the duty 
of a soldier to obey unconditionally. So we lined up at the 
designated time, bag and baggage. Immediately, there ap- 
peared Bischoff on horseback. All officers and soldiers made 
wry faces, since each had endured the same hardships, and 
was so desperately in need of rest. But what could be done? 
The regiment had to come to attention and salute. Like a 
king he rode along the front and inspected us, tattered and 
torn as we were, like a field marshal. Then there resounded 
his resonant: “Forward, march!” Immediately, the regi- 
ment set itself in motion and marched a mile from camp. 
Having arrived at the dril' ground his vigorous command 
rang out again. However, the commands were executed in a 
most satisfactory manner. Our colonel came galloping up to 
us. The regiment had to stand at attention while he showered 
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us with remarks that were not at all complimentary. Again 
and again rang out his commands, but there was no life in the 
group. The men tried but simply could not do it. Then the 
little fool became so furious that he actually frothed. Though 
he was small, he wanted to appear great and important to 
the other officers, and particularly to the Americans who 
laughed at him and made fun of him. All this was well known 
in the regiment, and so the men only waited for the oppor- 
tunity to cure this clown of his megalomania as soon as possi- 
ble. This opportunity soon came. On the next day, in the 
morning of July 18, the same orders came again. We had to 
report at nine o’clock. It was so hot that afternoon that we 
could scarcely stand it. Having arrived at our drill ground 
we had to form a hollow square, and, mounted on his tall 
horse, the big fool delivered a speech and lecture in such 
broken English, that the Irish officers asked: ‘What is that 
fellow saying?”” The ceremonies having come to a conclusion, 
his commands rang out again, but the men went hither and 
yon like a herd of sheep. He screamed and bellowed like a 
mad man. It simply would not go. So he accused the regi- 
ment of mutiny and rebellion, and put all officers under arrest. 
Thereupon the regiment dispersed and each man did as he 
wished. Immediately, he reported the regiment to General 
Peter Osterhaus who was in charge of the division. But Peter 
knew his troops better. The colonel was reproved and his 
charges summarily thrown out. This angered the fool so 
much that he became sick, and on August 20 he passed into 
that region where there is no war any more. On the 21st our 
regiment accompanied the body to the steamboat. However, 
there were not many tears shed, for everyone was glad to be 
rid of this fool. From July 19 to August 5 we had time for 
recuperation, and were again equipped for combat duty. 
On the 6th of August our Third Regiment received marching 
orders and was assigned the duty of protecting a transport 
boat. The expedition consisted of our regiment of infantry, 
two gunboats, two ramboats, and three transport boats. 
We went down the Mississippi as far as the mouth of the White 
river. The expedition had to be discontinued since the water 
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in the White river was too low. So the flotilla steamed up the 
Mississippi again, and on August 8 we arrived again at Helena, 
where we occupied our old camp. 

On the 10th our first brigade had an inspection and parade 
for General P. Osterhaus. 

On the same day, after the parade, our regiment had to 
assemble again. Our commander of that time, Colonel Shep- 
ard, had something on his mind. He delivered a long lecture 
(similar to a funeral address) on how to spy out the rebel, 
then cut him down and eat him, hide and hair, etc. Unfor- 
tunately, the Colonel forgot to tell us not to sell the skin of a 
bear till he was captured. Such foolishness and nonsense 
we had to endure from fools who wished to pass for educated 
men. From the 11th to the 24th of August nothing of im- 
portance happened, except guard duty every third day, occa- 
sionally company drill, and every evening, from five to six 
o'clock, the never failing dress parade. On the 25th we had 
division maneuvers, and then a parade for General Curtis. 
From August 26 to September 8 nothing is to be reported. 
On September 9 Anton Eckert of our Company F died. On 
the 10th a squad was sent out to forage fodder. From Sep- 
tember 11 to October 5 we had daily drills, maneuvers, and 
parades. 

About this time, I became very sick from diarrhea and 
inflammation of the stomach, which I had contracted from 
drinking swamp water, and which only now manifested itself. 
Our regimental physician, Dr. Krumsick, gave me medicine 
that gave me relief but did not heal me. On October 6 came 
marching orders. Our first brigade was ordered on board the 
boat and left Helena, Arkansas, that same day. We steamed 
upstream. We reached Memphis, Mississippi [Tennessee] on 
the 7th, Cairo, Illinois, on the 11th, and Sainte Genevieve, ~ 
Missouri, on the 12th of October, where we landed and the 
war material was unloaded. On this boat trip I became so 
ill that I thought my end had come. On the boat I was treated 
well, and when we landed I felt considerably better. But 
because we had to camp in the open my sickness again became 
worse. From the 13th to the 17th the brigade camped at the 
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landing. On the 18th the men marched through Sainte 
Genevieve. On the 19th Ironton was reached, and Pilot Knob 
on the 20th of October. 

Since I could not walk any more, and since it began to 
become cold, Dr. Krumsick had a hospital tent set up, into 
which I and some others were placed, and where we remained 
till November 8. 

Our brigade again received marching orders. Since I was 
still very sick and could not walk, our Dr. Krumsick gave me 
a pass for the hospital in St. Louis. I arrived in St. Louis on 
November 9. Before I went to the military hospital I looked 
up my friend, T. Velde, whom I had informed of my arrival. 
Mr. Velde persuaded me to stay with him and not go to the 
hospital. So I remained there ten days, but did not get better, 
though Mrs. Velde gave me the best of care. Since I had 
neglected to report at the hospital, and did not want to be 
arrested as a deserter, I had to return to the regiment, sick 
as I was. On November 17 our brigade had again embarked 
and had steamed down the Mississippi as far as Helena, 
Arkansas, on the Mississippi, where the whole 15th Army 
Corps had gone into camp. On November 19 I took leave 
of the Veldes and traveled on the boat Adriatic to rejoin the 
army. On the boat I became terribly sick. AsI lay there on 
the deck, the captain of the boat came to me and asked me what 
ailed me. I was then taken to a cabin, put in a warm bed and 
was given medicine and good light food. Under this care I 
became better from day to day, and when I came to our regi- 
ment, I was again fairly restored. 


From November 30 to December 20 the whole army 
(the 15th Army Corps) remained in camp opposite Helena, 
Arkansas, on the Mississippi side, called Camp Steel. On 
December 20 came marching orders, and the whole army was 
embarked on steamboats. On December 22 the embarkation 
was completed. On the 23rd and 24th we steamed down the 
Mississippi. On December 25, it being Christmas day, our 
regiment had to carry wood and fence rails on the boat, be- 
cause no coal was to be had. In the afternoon at four o’clock 
all the boats came close to land at Young’s Point on the 
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Louisiana side, opposite Vicksburg, Mississippi. However, 
all troops remained on board. Now the game was to start 
again. 


On December 26, 1862, early in the morning two ramboats 
and two gunboats steamed up the Yazoo river and shelled the 
forest and swamp in order to determine the position of the 
enemy. Also all the infantry had to land in the swamp at 
various places. It was impossible to advance through the 
swamp from this side. As we took position, we sank in the 
swamp over the shoetops, and could not get our feet out 
again. On the 27th our brigade was again ordered on board 
the boat and was taken ten miles up the Yazoo river, and 
again disembarked in the swamp. That night our brigade was 
in picket line near Fort Pemberton which was held by the 
rebels. There we spent the night and a day in the swamp and 
water. The gunboats and ramboats had those days found 
the position of the enemy, and during the night had come 
close to the fort on Chicasaw Bayou. Our brigade was that 
night recalled from the picket line, put on board the boats, 
and landed ten miles down the Yazoo river. At six o'clock, 
on the morning of the 28th of December, our three gunboats 
and two ramboats began a frightful cannonade. The enemy 
had a strong fort on the right wing on Chickasaw Bayou, 
and returned the fire vigorously. This cannonade continued 
from six o’clock in the morning into the night. Also infantry 
of other divisions was engaged in the action, and much, much 
blood was shed on both sides, and nothing was accomplished. 
The enemy had a well protected position and our troops had 
to sink away in swamp and water. At daybreak on the 29th 
the cannonade was again begun and continued till three 
o’clock in the afternoon. All at once the cannonade and 
gunfire stopped on both sides. A pause, of about an hour, 
set in. It became as still as a cemetery. During this time 
preparation was made for a renewed general attack. General 
Blair’s division was to make the first attack. Our P. Oster- 
haus division was to follow. Our first brigade, to which our 
Third Regiment belonged, was the last. At four o’clock the 
signal for the attack was given. Slowly and in good order 
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the Blair division set in motion. Now it was a question of 
life and death. When the division had advanced about a 
quarter of a mile it was received by the enemy’s crossfire, so 
that a further advance was precluded. At the same time so 
violent a rainstorm set in that in a short time about two feet 
of water poured over the swamp. Since now those, who were 
still alive in the Blair division, could neither advance nor 
retreat, they stuck in the mud, and so they were simply shot 
down or perished wretchedly. Our division was expected to 
share the same fate. However, when the water was two and 
a half to three feet deep, our attack could not be carried out, 
but, soaked through and through, we stood in our position 
all night. This night was the longest for me during the entire 
war. On December 31 we were ordered on board the boat 
again and went down the Yazoo river into the Mississippi 
river. Our clothes were completely wet and stayed that way 
on the boat. So ended the year 1862 and the first campaign 
before Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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MISSOURI LITERATURE SINCE THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


PART II—DRAMA, JUVENILIA, AND NON-FICTION 


BY MINNIE M. BRASHEAR! 


St. Louis might properly be called the mother of western 
American drama, according to William G. B. Carson in his 
work, The Theater on the Frontier In the last half of the 
nineteenth century, moreover, a native St. Louisan, Augustus 
Thomas (1857-1934), became so important in the interpreta- 
tion of America through the drama that he was known in his 
last years as the dean of the American stage. It was he who 
wrote at the end of the first World war: “. .. . the amount 
of self-expression encouraged and protected in any country 
is the measure of liberty in that country.’”* During the last 


IMINNIE M. BRASHEAR, a native Missourian, was assistant professor of 
English in the University of Missouri until her retirement from teaching in 1944. 
She attended Radcliffe collegc and received an M. A. degree from Missouri 
university. She is the author of Mark Twain, Son of Missouri, and published 
a series of articles in 1924 in the Missouri Historical Review on ‘‘Missouri Verse 
and Verse-Writers.”’ 

2Noah Ludlow and Sol Smith were the big names of the frontier stage. 
These men took companies of ‘‘comedians’’ on long journeys from St. Louis to 
many of the centers of population on the frontier. They were the founders of 
“the first real theatre west of the Mississippi,’’ the St. Louis theater which 
opened in 1837 at the corner of Third and Olive, and the joint managers of 
theaters in Mobile and New Orleans. Noah Miller Ludlow (1795-1886) domi- 
nated the theater in St. Louis for more than thirty years. He was the author 
of ‘‘one of the few classics of American theatrical history,’’ Dramatic Life As I 
Found It; A Record of Personal Experiences, With an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Drama in the West and South . . . . 1830-1860, published in 
1880. Carson, William G. B., The Theater on the Frontier, pp. 183-184. Solomon 
Franklin Smith (1801-1869), actor-manager, editor, preacher, attorney-at-law, 
writer of reminiscences and humorous sketches describing frontier life, was the 
author of Theatrical Apprenticeship (1845) and Theatrical Journey- Work (1854). 
Meine, Franklin J., Tall Tales of the Southwest, pp. 359-363; De Menil, Alex- 
ander N., “A Century of Missouri Literature,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. XV, No. 1 (October 1920), pp. 80-81. 

3Quinn, Arthur Hobson, A History of the American Drama from the Civil 
War to the Present Day, Vol. I, pp. 239-240. Augustus Thomas stands for ‘‘the 
drama of American life.’’ His plays depict various phases of the life of his day. 
Quinn lists sixty plays by Thomas, among them The Burglar (1889), In Mizzoura 
(1893, a Pike county play), Alabama (1898), Arizona (1899), Colorado (1901), 
The Member from Ozark (1907), The Witching Hour (1907), As a Man Thinks 
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quarter century, however modest Missouri’s contribution to 
the nation’s drama may be considered to have been, a good 
many Missourians have been finding self-expression in this 
field, have received recognition for publications, and have 
produced plays of something more than local significance. 

It can be pointed out that no state in the union has had 
a more dramatic history or furnished more episodes that offer 
possibilities for dramatists, than Missouri. From the ‘‘French 
Act”’ with the founding of Ste. Genevieve probably in 1735, 
the Spanish ‘Act’ with the Indian attack on St. Louis in 
1780, and the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, through frequent 
Indian wars, the Mormon war, the ‘‘Honey war,’’ the no small 
part Missourians played in the Mexican war, the departure 
of Abner McPike’s argonauts for the Far West in 1850, to 
the climax of civil war fought out on a smaller scale on Mis- 
souri soil, the State passed through the throes that justify 
her in calling herself the mother of western states. In the 
two World wars her role becomes one with that of other states, 
but the list of her heroes from Pershing and Crowder to Omar 
Bradley shows that her contribution has not been inconsider- 
able. Future dramatists may discover materials here. 

The great drama of the second World war has been made 
more real to Americans through two plays by native Mis- 
sourians, Dan James (1911-) of Kansas City and Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan (1901-) of St. Louis. Winter Soldiers (1942) 
by the former won for its author the Sidney Howard memorial 
award, $1500 paid annually to the most promising young 
American playwright whose work is brought to the attention 
of the judges—in this case, Robert Sherwood, Maxwell 
Anderson, Elmer Rice, and S. U. Behrman.‘ 


(1911). His introductions, prefaced to the acting editions of his plays, pub- 
lished by French, contain valuable chapters in dramatic technique. JIbid., 
Vol. II, p. 331. In the preface to One-Act Plays for Stage and Study (first series, 
1925, edited by him), Thomas says that the ‘real urge’’ of the professional 
player is ‘‘not vanity, not love of applause, not remuneration, but a deep-seated 
wish for self-expression.’ 

4Born in 1911 and graduating from Yale in 1933, where he was the only 
graduate majoring in classic Greek, Dan James became traveling salesman, 
clerk, and a truck swamper in the Oklahoma oil fields before he settled down to 
a career as playwright. After some unsuccessful experiments he became an 
assistant writer and director for Charles Chaplin in 1938, at the time when the 
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By “multiple “scene visualization” Winter Soldiers, in 
two acts, gives a deeply impressive picture of the “‘little 
people” of the occupied countries and their part in the defeat 
of Hitler—in the little delays, the frequently broken Nazi 
schedules, the mysterious acts of sabotage that helped to 
turn the tide against the Germans in the drive toward Moscow. 
Near the end of Act II Von Falken, who does not know that 
his offensive has “bogged down,” assures his generals at staff 
headquarters, ‘‘After today the enemy is through—every- 
where.” - 

“‘Aren’t you forgetting about America, Marshall?’’ Herr 
Tieck of the Gestapo asks. 


“‘America? You know, Herr Tieck, there’s one pleasure I’ve permitted 
myself—sports . . . . Have you ever seen an ex-world-champion prize 
fighter? A soft-headed hulk with flabby, sagging muscles? He hasn’t 
seen a fight in years. One morning suddenly he decides to enter the ring 
again. Hetrains. He says good-bye to his whores and his liquors and his 
great swilling gluts of food. He goes to a gymnasium, where he wheezes 
and sweats and gives off a nauseous smell, Finally the day comes. He 
steps into the ring in a gorgeous dressing gown ... .” 


Surely, Von Falken concludes by implication, you would 
not put up your money on him as against a lean, hard, seas- 
oned fighter. At the end Tieck says to Lechner, who has 
been sent by the fuehrer to replace Von Falken, ‘‘Tell me, 
Marshall Lechner, why did Von Falken fail?” 


Lechner—He miscalculated criminally, 

Tieck—So? It’s difficult to put one’s finger on the exact spot, I sup- 
pose. There were so many unpredictable factors—an incompetent colonel 
murdered in a tiny Croatian village—a few sticks of dynamite in Poland— 
an hour lost here, another there—trains delayed—snow drifts—cold— 
Russian fanaticism—and intangible factors of morale. Each cause in 
itself insignificant—yet add them up and it’s defeat . . . . Yes, when it 
comes to people, mathematics has a strange way of breaking down... . 
Which straw broke the camel’s back? 


latter was working on The Great Dictator. Mantle, Burns (ed.), The Best Plays 
of 1942-43, and the Year Book of the Drama in America, p. 412. 

The Playwrights’ company, to whom Winter Soldiers was first submitted, 
decided that a production would cost more than the experiment would be 
worth. It was afterwards, however, produced off Broadway at the studio 
theater of the New School of Social Research. 

5Ibid., pp. 176-178. 
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Brennan’s The Wookey (1941) has the Dunkirk episode 
for a background. Mr. Wookey, a tug-boat captain from the 
Limehouse district in London, having offered his advice to the 
government and had it turned down, was rather bitter on the 
subject of war until Dunkirk. When his bravery and resource- 
fulness there won him a decoration from the government, he 
became a fire-warden in his district and an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of ‘‘the land of hope and glory.”” With all its whimsical 
sentimentality the play presents an impressive picture of the 
part in the winning of the war by the little men, with their 
slogan, ‘‘There’ll always be an England.” 

Brennan, after attendance at the University of Missouri, 
1919-1920, and eight years’ newspaper experience, became a 
free lance writer, contributing to half a dozen well-known 
magazines and publishing novels.* As a playwright he became 
known for his comedies, Stick-in-the-Mud (1936) and Battleship 
Gertie (1935). The screen success of Mr. Wookey added greatly 
to Brennan’s reputation as a dramatist. 

If the mantle of Augustus Thomas, our most widely 
known Missouri dramatist, can be said to have fallen on any- 
one, it is upon Zée Akins. Though her contribution to the 
national drama has been slight in comparison with his, she 
too went from St. Louis to New York and the national theatre, 
and, like him, became Missouri’s greatest representative in 
the field of drama in her generation. Born in Humansville 
in Polk county, where her father was a Baptist minister, she 
was reared and educated in or near St. Louis after her father 
became city postmaster there.” 

Miss Akins’ field whether in comedy or tragedy lies in 
social drama. With her notable literary angle, she received 


God Got One Vote (1927), Pie in the Sky (1931), We Satl Tomorrow (1934), 
Memo to a Firing Squad (1943). 

Tiss Akins, like another St. Louis writer, Orrick Johns, became one of 
the famous Greenwich Village group of 1913-1914. She now resides at Pasadena, 
California. Other plays by her are A Royal Fandango (1924), Thou Desperate 
Pilot (1927), The Furies"(1928), The Greeks Had a Word for It (1929), O Evening 
Star (1936), The Human Element (1939, produced in Budapest under the title 
The Devil and the Woman), and The Happy Days (1941). She also has published 
two novels, Cake Upon the Waters (1918) and Forever Young (1941). A writer 
for the Saturday Review of Literature speaks of Miss Akins as ‘‘Missouri's only 
important dramatist of the present generation.’’ Vol. XXII, No. 1 (April 27, 
1940), p. 4. 
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considerable notice after the first World war with the comedy, 
Cake Upon the Waters (1919), dealing with the inconsistencies 
and difficulties of a charming and extravagant widow. Dé- 
classée (1919) was a social tragedy, the success of which may 
have led to her undertaking to dramatize Mrs. Wharton’s 
study of social taboos in New York of the fifties, the novelette, 
The Old Maid (1924). Déclassée was followed by another 
tragedy, Daddy’s Gone a Hunting (1921), after which came 
her most popular success in the field of comedy, The Texas 
Nightingale (1927). This study of the social difficulties of a 
woman with a beautiful voice who desires a career for herself 
belongs in a class with Willa Cather’s novel, The Song of the 
Lark. 


Her dramatization of The Old Maid, produced at the 
Empire theatre in New York in 1935, won her the Pulitzer 
prize for drama, and the screen play with Bette Davis in the 
leading role brought her something more than national repu- 
tation. Miss Akins’ success in this play consists in part in 
the skill with which she manages antecedent and off-stage 
action and foreshortens the plot, for dramatic effect, and also 
by lengthening certain focal scenes. In places she follows 
Mrs. Wharton’s dialogue with surprising fidelity. Near the 
climax, Charlotte Lovell is living with her widowed cousin, 
Delia Ralston, the deus ex machina of the drama. Also de- 
pendent upon Delia’s bounty is Clementine Lovell, an orphan, 
known merely as her protegée. She calls Delia, ‘‘Mamma,” 
and the two love each other devotedly. Tina is really the 
natural daughter of Charlotte and Clem Spender, once a 
suitor of Delia’s, whom she rejected for a more advantageous 
marriage. The girl is in love with Lannius Halsey, a brother 
of Delia’s son-in-law. The two women, agreeing that the 
family of Lannius will never consent to his marrying an un- 
known orphan, are trying in the fourth “‘episode’’® to determine 
how the situation should be met. 


8Since the cinema success of The Old Maid, the plot has been well known. 
*The drama unfolds in five ‘“‘episodes,”’ the first three set in New York in 
the 1830s, the last two in the 1850s. 
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Delia: But after all, Tina’s happy with us. She doesn’t need to marry 
anyone. 


Charlotte: (Passionately; rising abruptly) Tina an old maid! Never! 
My child shall have her life.?° 


In Mrs. Wharton’s story Delia says, “. . . . surely Tina 
need not be unhappy here, with us who love her so dearly.”’ 

“Tina an old maid? Never!’’ Charlotte Lovell rose 
abruptly . .. .”” My child shall have her life—her own life 
—whatever it costs me.’ 

The best example of what Miss Akins has contributed in 
making the drama out of the novelette is in the emphasis she 
focuses on the climax by lengthening it. The dialogue opens 
between the two women who are shocked because Tina has 
not come home from a party with Delia’s daughter and son- 
in-law, but walked through the snow with Lannius. He has 
come into the drawing-room with her alone, contrary to the 
code of the fifties. A scene between the two reveals the tender- 
ness of their young love. They are found there by Delia, 
much disturbed by their unconventional return, and then 
Charlotte enters and rebukes them for coming in unchaper- 
oned. She tells Lannius that he must leave, never to return. 
Sorrowfully, he says good-bye to Tina: 


[It didn’t] seem a crime to come in with her and see that she took 
off her wet shoes. I warmed her feet with my hands—and that didn’t seem 
a crime either; but I apologize, if you think it was a liberty. It can’t 
happen again." 


A stormy scene between the women and the girl follows, 
in which Tina bitterly accuses Charlotte of meddling. The 
dramatic irony when she tells her that she is ‘‘old and hideous 
and dried up and has never known anything about love!” 
is effective." 


Akins, Zoé, The Old Maid, p. 140. 

11!Wharton, Edith, Old New York: The Old Maid, pp. 117-118. 

12Akins, The Old Maid, pp. 151-152. 

Jbid., p. 153. The resolution of the plot in the fifth episode stages the 
joyous preparation for the marriage of Tina and Lannius. Delia has made it 
possible by adopting Tina legally and providing her with a small fortune. Tina 
never knows how deep her debt to “the old maid"’ is, but she knows enough 
that her heart is filled with gratitude. 
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A play of an opposite type from The Old Maid, while 
offering at least one interesting point of comparison, is the 
Broadway favorite, The Glass Menagerie, with a contemporary 
St. Louis setting by Tennessee Williams, at one time a resi- 
dent of St. Louis.“ 

A ‘“‘memory play” in seven scenes, the action is portrayed 
as if seen through a filmy curtain by a narrator, who sees 
himself also as an actor in the drama. With beautiful unity 
of time, place, and action, the plot involves four characters— 
with the father regarded by the narrator as an absentee fifth 
character. There are Amanda Wingfield and her daughter 
Laura, six years out of high school. Slightly lame, the girl is 
hypersensitive and shy. Recently persuaded by Amanda to 
take a business course, she has given it up, unable to endure 
the stares of the school. And there are Tom Wingfield, two 
years younger than Laura, an employee in a warehouse, but 
really interested in writing poetry, and a dinner guest of the 
family, Jim O’Conner. The Wingfields live in an alley apart- 
ment in St. Louis. 


Amanda, who has glamorous memories of her popularity 
as a young girl, including seventeen gentlemen callers in one 
afternoon, nags at Tom to bring home friends of his to meet 
Laura. Finally he announces that he is bringing his best 
friend from the warehouse to dinner the following evening. 
Amanda makes extensive fluttering preparations for the occa- 
sion, but when Laura finds that the guest is Jim O’Conner, 
the one person of whom she has romantic memories from high 
school days, she is too overcome to sit at the table. Later, 


4St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 8, 15, 1945. Tennessee Williams, born in 
Columbus, Mississippi, in 1914, was christened Thomas Lanier Williams, but 
because the name sounded ‘‘too much like William Lyon Phelps,"’ he chose the 
name, Tennessee. A former student in the University of Missouri and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Iowa, he has made a living at a variety of jobs: clerk fora 
shoe company, elevator pilot, bell hop, movie usher, waiter, teletyper. For a 
time he read verse in a Greenwich Village night club, delighting the customers. 
He has written a dozen or more short plays for little theater groups. His long 
play, Battle of the Angels, was tried out in Boston, with Miriam Hopkins as 
the star, but withdrawn before it reached New York. Mantle, Burns, The Best 
Plays of 1944-45, and the Year Book of the Drama in America, p. 360; Current 
Biography, Vol. VII, No. 1 (January 1946), pp. 58-59. 


16Williams, Tennessee, The Glass Menagerie, p. 5. 
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however, when she and Jim are left alone in the little sitting- 
room, Jim, with gentle understanding, though he has to be 
reminded of their high school acquaintance, breaks down the 
girl’s reserves; he smiles at her “with a warmth and charm 
which lights her inwardly with altar candles.’""* Touched by 
her fragile loveliness, he kisses her. Next moment, calling 
himself a ‘‘stumble john,” he explains that he cannot call upon 
her again, that he is to be married in a month or so. He is 
their guest because his fiancée is out of town for the week end. 
The action is slight; there is no real resolution of the plot. 
When Amanda rebukes Tom for having brought home an 
ineligible guest, he leaves home for good, as his father had 
done years before. 


' 


_ Amanda, with her rise-and-shine optimism, furnishes what 
comic relief the play offers, a sort of satire on the gay nineties. 
Her nostalgic accounts of her girlhood appear irritatingly silly 
to her son who is preoccupied with his own difficulties. Jim, 
however, as their guest, generously falls in with her mood.” 


Laura has found consolation for her forlorn condition in 
some old phonographic records left by the father and in her 
collection of delicate, small glass animals. Tom, as narrator, 
apparently remembers himself as having been rather insensi- 
tive to her unhappiness, but as the family situation has etched 
itself on his memory (“. . . memory,’’ says the author, “‘is 
seated predominantly in the heart’’), he sees his sister as a 
beautiful frail creature, standing with reluctant feet, unable 
to submit herself to the stream of life. She is a Lady of 
Shalott—or, perhaps, like all of us in varying degrees, one of 
Plato’s cave-dwellers. Like a piece of her own glass collection, 
she is ‘‘too exquisitely fragile to be removed from the shelf.’’'® 


1Ibid., p. 101. 


17In the stage production, with Laurette Taylor taking the part of Amanda, 
greater emphasis was placed upon the mother and her problem than was ap- 
parently intended by the author originally. In the published version (produc- 
tion notes, p. xii), the author says, ‘‘The light upon Laura should be distinct 
from the others, having a peculiar pristine clarity such as light used in early 
religious portraits of female saints or madonnas.’’ And the music ‘‘is primarily 
Laura’s music and therefore comes out most clearly when the play focuses 
upon her and the lovely fragility of glass which is her image.” Ibid., pp. xi, 3. 
187 bid., p. vii. 
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In his production notes prefaced to the published version 
of the play, Williams explains that the musical accompaniment 
especially the constantly recurring tune, ‘““The Glass Menag- 
erie,’ should ‘‘weave in and out’”’ of our “preoccupied con- 
sciousness’’ and express “‘the surface vivacity of life with the 
underlying strain of immutable and inexpressible sorrow.’’!® 
The Glass Menagerie was voted by the Drama Critics’ circle 
“the best play written by an American produced in New York 
in 1945,’’20 

Like Zée Akins’ The Old Maid, though by the technique of 
fantasy more than that of stern realism, this play dramatizes 
the tragedy of the unmarried woman in the home. Amanda 
describes, as something she must save her daughter from, ‘‘such 
pitiful cases in the South’’—‘‘unmarried women who aren’t 
prepared to occupy a position.’’! 

Four other Missouri writers have published novels that 
have been made into highly successful screen plays. The 
movie version of Rose Wilder Lane’s Let The Hurricane Roar 
(1933), is the story of a bride and groom who braved the 
hazards of pioneering in the Dakotas. 

Homer Croy’s They Had to See Paris (1926) was turned 
into a comedy which proved successful on Broadway and later 
as a movie did much to establish the screen fame of Will 
Rogers. As Pike Peters, the garage man who struck it rich 
in oil, Rogers was in a congenial role. Pike was whisked 
off to Paris by his family, who rented a chateau, employed a 
poor but well-born social mentor, and would have managed 
to marry their daughter Opal to a marquis, had not Pike, 
finally presented in dress suit, made a scene and refused to 
come across with the necessary dowry. 

Sally Benson’s Meet Me in St. Louis (1942), a picture of 
the domestic life of a St. Louis family at the turn of the 


19Tbid., p. 12. 

20Mantle, The Best Plays of 1944-45, p. 360. The Glass Menagerie was first 
produced by Eddie Dowling (also Tom in the play), and Louis J. Singer at the 
Civic theater, Chicago, Illinois, December 26, 1944, and at the Playhouse 
theater, New York City, March 31, 1945. JIbid., pp. 140-141. 

21. . . . barely tolerated spinsters living upon the grudging patronage 
of sister’s husband or brother's wife! . . . . eating the crust of humility all 
their lives.’’ Ibid., p. 19. 
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century, a period play as_dramatized, may, have owed its 
success in part to the popularity of Eugene O’Neill’s Ah 
Wilderness which demonstrated the possibilities of the youth 
problem for drama and which the later play suggests in many 
respects. Another successful comedy of adolescence, Junior 
Miss (1941), was made from a short story by the same author, 
which appeared in The New Yorker.” 


One of the more recent Missouri writers to attract movie 
producers is Francis Cockrell of Warrensburg, a great-grandson 
of Senator Francis M. Cockrell, formerly in the central Pacific 
serving as combat photographer with the fifth division of the 
Marines. His Count Pete, published in the Cosmopolitan, was 
made by R. K. O. into the picture, Walking on Air, and Dark 
Waters, which ran serially in the Saturday Evening Post, was 
produced as a screen play by Metro-Goldwyn Mayer. 


The Jesse James saga, which has offered materials for 
westerns in the field of the cinema, was made into a folk 
comedy by Elizabeth Beall H. Ginty in Missouri Legend: A 
Comedy (1938). The play is based on the plot suggested by 
the ballad and represents Jesse’s last year of life. Though 
as respectable Mr. Howard he is a frequent church-goer, 
he is vulnerable, wholly human, and still tempted to rob 
banks. 


Mrs. Howard—That last bank was too much for everybody. 
Howard—Aw, thet’s a nine day’s wonder. 


Mrs. Howard—There’ve been too many nine days’ wonders. Years of ‘em. 
I can’t stand any more and I won't. ... I've promised. . . . [Our 
children] don’t know their own name, though it was in every news- 
paper on the train yesterday . . . . [You] won't even let them keep 
the name that isn’t theirs. 


22Mrs. Benson, born Sarah Smith in St. Louis in 1900, was married to 
Reynolds Benson of Columbia university in 1918. At one time she reviewed 
thirty-two movies a week for a pulp paper house. She became a writer of fiction 
at thirty and is best known for the sophisticated wit and irony of such short 
stories as ‘‘The Overcoat,’’ which was published in The American Mercury 
and has been ranked by O’Brien among the fifty best contemporary American 
short stories. O’Brien, E. J. H., Fifty Best American Short Stories 1915-1939, 
pp. 614-620, 865. ‘Junior Miss’’ was the title story in a collection of Mrs. 
Benson's New Yorker stories, with a pupil in a private school for girls in New 
York City for a heroine. The Book-of-the-Month choice for June 1941, it 
became a best seller. 
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Howard—I sure will, Ma. That’s one thing you kin depend on. . 
[She declares she is leaving] You mean ye’re goin’ to walk outer 
here—goin’ to break up yer home? Yer family? Why, I won’t be- 


lieve it of you . . . . If the Lord will make allowances fer me. . 
I'll give testimony in meetins. I'll donate more lib’rally ter the 
heathen .... 


Mrs. Howard—Oh! You're bargaining with the Lord! .... 


Howard—No, I ain’t. I’m jest askin’ to be fergiven if I should make a 
promise an’ times get hard an’ I should take one more chance at some- 
thin’ good. So—I wouldn’t lose faith in myself.* 


Frank James hands Howard the daily paper. ‘Read 
that.” 


Howard—(Reading aloud) ‘‘Compared with Missouri’s reward fer legal 
murder, Jesse James is as spotless as the noo fallen snow.” 


Frank—Oh, that’s the wrong paper. That’s the only one that—(Howard 
continues to read). 


Howard—‘Tear the two bears from the flag o’ Missouri if it’s honorable 
to pay one man to kill another.” (Laying the paper on the table). 
Fair enough. 


Frank—(Picking up another news paper) Look at this: (Frank shows 
the headlines) ‘Jesse James, the Desperado, Has Met His Nemesis.” 


Howard—Wa—all, o’ course folks cain’t all agree. Queer world if they did- 
One thinks this an’ one thinks thet, an’ one says this an’ one says 
thet.24 


A police commissioner comes to the house to deputize 
Mr. Howard to help ‘‘round up the surviving members of the 
James Boys’ outfit.’”” The scene is managed with a good deal 
of suspense, as well as dramatic irony. The watchword, he 
says, is “‘Bring in Jesse.” 


Police Commissioner— .... 1 asked the minister nearby for the best 
citizens in his congregation and your name headed the list .... 


Howard—Jest one thing about workin’ with you. I can’t let my business 
[He’s supposedly a dealer in grain] go entirely. I’m a family man. 
[The commissioner promises to provide him with a pass. ] 


%Ginty, Elizabeth B., Missouri Legend, pp. 138-141. 
*Jbid., pp. 135-136. 
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Police Commissioner—Give us all the time you can.... You know 
there is something bout you that gives me a lot of confidence... . 
and I’m a pretty good judge. I size you up as a man that doesn’t 
lose his head in a pinch, and can handle people ... . 


Howard—Thar ain’t no place I'd feel safer than in the middle of yer posse.* 


But treachery in his own band brings Mr. Howard down at 
last, just when he’s planning to “lie ’round purty fer awhile.” 

Langston Hughes’ experiment with drama in Mulatio, 
produced at the Vanderbilt theatre in 1935, presents the prob- 
lem of miscegenation with a pessimistic type of realism not 
apparent in his verse, but like Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit 
(1944) it leaves the problem unsolved. 

In the field of poetic drama T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral is one of the most distinguished of recent years. 
Based upon the martyrdom of Thomas-a-Becket, it represents 
the archbishop’s return from France, his consistently antago- 
nizing Henry II by placing the interests of the church before 
the King’s politica! interests, and his final acceptance of death 
at the hands of the king’s assassins with spiritual satisfaction. 
While the play is best known for the poetry of the choruses, 
Eliot is much interested in the possibilities of drama. In the 
last of the Charles Eliot Norton lectures he said: 


The ideal medium for poetry, to my mind, and the most direct means of 
social ‘‘usefulness”’ for poetry is the theatre. In a play of Shakespeare you 
get several levels of significance. For the simplest auditors there is the 
plot, for the more thoughtful the characters and the conflict of character, 
for the more literary the words and phrasing, for the more musically 
sensitive the rhythm, and for auditors of greater sensitiveness and under- 
standing a meaning which reveals itself gradually . . . . The sensitive- 
ness of every auditor is acted upon by all these elements at once in different 
degrees of consciousness.?? 

The most widely known Missouri writer in the field of 


the drama is Walt Disney, from Marceline, Missouri, where his 


27bid., pp. 145, 147-148, 

Brashear, Minnie M., ‘‘Missouri Literature Since the First World War, 
Part I, Verse,’’ Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XL, No. 1 (October 1945), 
pp. 10-12. 

27Benet, William R., and Pearson, N. H. (eds.), The Oxford Anthology of 
American Literature, p. 1677. Eliot’s verse play, The Family Reunion (1942), 
with a contemporary setting has added to his fame for reviving this form. 
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parents moved not long after his birth in Chicago in 1901. 
Later they moved to Kansas City, where he attended the 
Benton school (1916-1917) and was trained in “that mighty 
place of education,” the Kansas City streets. He started on 
his career as a newsboy at nine and later became cartoonist 
for a Kansas City company producing film advertisements 
(1920-1922). 


Of his Missouri childhood, Mr. Disney says: 


Regardless of the fact that I was born in Chicago, I feel that my roots 
are in the great state of Missouri and that I am a Missourian in every sense 
of the word, even to the “Show me”’ tradition. 


The days I spent on the farm in Marceline inculcated in me the true 
spirit of Missouri, which means a mixture of ‘‘mule-ishness,”’ tolerance, 
independence and a sense of regard for rights of every man of good will... . 


In Kansas City, which is the cross-roads of the United States, I learned 
what it meant to shift for myself, to take advantage of opportunity, and 
the thing which every American kid must learn, to take the hard knocks 
with the good breaks. 


Missouri typifies good, common-sense Americanism, whether your 
roots are in the farm or in the streets of its bustling cities.?* 


At the time of the first World war, though Walt Disney 
was too young to enlist, he went to France as an ambulance 
driver. By the time he was twenty he had become intrigued 
with the idea of animating characters on successive slides and 
had interested a group of assistants in working with him on the 
problem. Since then his success with Mickey Mouse has come 
slowly and gradually.® 


Anyone who has noticed the resemblance of the wise old 
owl in “Bambi” to Lionel Barrymore in face and voice will 
appreciate Disney’s apology for animal drama. Animals 
“look so much like humans,” are so droll, highly animate, 


28Letter of Walt Disney to Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, State Historical 
Society of Missouri, May 4, 1945. 


2Disney produced animated cartoons for other people for five years, 1923- 
1928; the Alice comedies for M. J. Winkler of New York, and “Oswald the 
Rabbit"’ for Universal. In 1928 he became president of a company of his own, 
producing Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphony cartoons. In 1938 he produced 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs for which he received the Academy motion 
picture arts and science award, in 1939 Ferdinand the Bull, and in 1940 Fantasia 
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anonymous—out of the reach of controversial prejudices, and 
everybody loves them.*° 


Disney’s development from his first experiments in 
Chicago represents a long series of contributions to the art. 
of the cinema. With Gallopin’ Goucho, in which Mickey 
rescued Minnie from Pete in a Spanish setting, a parody of 
the Douglas Fairbanks films, he demonstrated the value of 
his cartoons for satire. With the coming of sound pictures, 
beginning with his Steamboat Willie, voices of insects and 
animals* offered further possibilities, while the triumph of 
technicolor in Fantasia with its interpretation of music brought 
him recognition among the great artists of the world.*? One 
speaks of the humor of Donald Duck, the fantasy of Bambi, 
the poetry of Fantasia, but in Disney’s greatest creations it is 
the sum of all three of these qualities which makes the appeal 
that is peculiar to his genius. 


No three writers could be found in our national literature 
who have contributed more to the pleasure of modern chil- 
dren than the Missourians: Mark Twain,** Eugene Field, 
and Walt Disney. All three, with their humor, fantasy, and 


30Hollister, Paul, ‘‘Walt Disney,’’ Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CLXVI, No. 12 
(December 1940), p. 690. 


31Jbid., p. 691. Disney’s own voice produced Mickey's first squeak. 


32In 1938 he received honorary degrees from Yale, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Harvard, 


%3Besides the well known cinematizations of Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, 
The Prince and the Pauper, The Connecticut Yankee, and the Mark Twain 
biography, with the Jumping Frog story, two of Mark Twain's novels con- 
tributed to the drama of his own day. In The Gilded Age the character of 
Colonel Sellers proved that its author was possessed of a creative imagination 
of first rank in the field of drama, and the same may be said of Puddinhead 
Wilson. Quinn says that Mark Twain's success lay rather in the providing of 
dramatic material than in the shaping of it. History of American Drama from 
the Civil War to the Present Day, Vol. I, pp. 115-116. 


Blessed with unusual mimetic power, a retentive memory, much mag- 
netism, a strong love and knowledge of dramatic climaxes, sensitively impres- 
sionable and able faithfully to depict the thing seen or imagined, Field in all 
likelihood would have . . . . risen far above mediocrity as an actor."” Wilson, 
Francis, The Eugene Field I Knew, p. 31. Field amused his many actor friends 
with clever imitations of their idiosyncrasies, among the best, his take-off of 
Henry Irving’s Hamlet. Ellen Terry ‘‘was accustomed to demand that Field 
‘do’ Irving whenever they met.'’ Dennis, Charles H., Eugene Field’s Creative 
Years, p. 67. 
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poetry, are representative of the mood of the state, living at 
its best.* 


In any discussion of recent and contemporary Missouri 
writing, the field of children’s literature should not be omitted. 
Many writers in the state have been attracted to this field. 
In St. Joseph Ada Claire Darby has used Missouri legends and 
customs in children's fiction. Who's Who in America lists 
fourteen titles of her writings. Her, Skip-Come-A-Lou (1928) 
is the story of a little girl who was brought to Arrow Rock 
Tavern in the 1830s, with Washington Irving as one of the 
characters. Her Gay Soeurette is a vivid picture of life in old 
Ste. Genevieve, from a child’s point of view. Myrtle Jamison 
Trachsel, also of St. Joseph, who has been active in the Mis- 
souri writers’ guild for many years, has been known as a chil- 
dren’s writer since 1920.* 


James Tippett of Kirksville, now of the University of 
North Carolina, has published verse and stories for children: 
the title story in the anthology Told Under the Blue Umbrella 
(1933) and numerous verses in Sung Under the Silver Umbrella 
(1935). Both of these publications are composed of selections 
made by the literature committee of the Association for child- 
hood education. 


Two writers have published legendary stories of Missouri: 
Louise Platt Houck in Missouri Yesterdays (1920) and Ernest- 
ine Bennett Briggs in Missouri Stories for Young People 
(1938).37 


Two of the most charming Missouri juveniles are Nellie 
Page Carter’s Persimmon Creek (1938), the story of two Negro 
children who make their way from Kansas City to live with 
their grandmother between Marshall and Arrow Rock; and 


%sIf a fourth were to be added to the list, it would be the late Rose O'Neill 
of Branson, Missouri, who with her world of Kewpies was distinguished for 
these same qualities. Her drawings with the verses that accompanied them 
have come to be considered a real contribution to American humor. 

%6The Garden of the Little Lame Princess (1927), Linda and Dick of Colonial 
Williamsburg (1938), Sally Sue Visits Old Natchez (1939). 

%7Joseph Medard Carrié@re, a French-Canadian, during the summers of 
1934, 1935, and 1936, collected in southeast Missouri seventy-three folk tales, 


survivals of eighteenth century life there, Tales from the French Folk-Lore of 
Missouri. 
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Mary Paxton Keeley’s River Gold (1935), a story of childish 
adventure which recreates one of the legends of buried treas- 
ure so widespread in central and southern Missouri.** 





Several non-fiction prose writers cannot be omitted from 
a discussion of Missourians who have made literary reputa- 
tions during the last twenty-five years. The most distinguished 
essayist from Missouri is Paul Elmer More of St. Louis, whose 
twelve volumes of Shelburne Essays (1904-1936), chiefly on 
literary subjects, have been one of the best American contri- 
butions to twentieth century prose. 

Manley Ottmer Hudson, born at St. Peters, Missouri, 
gained some reputation as a litterateur when he wrote for 
the New York Nation the essay, ‘‘Missouri Doesn’t Want to be 
Shown,”’ afterwards included in the volume These United 
States (1923). Since then as an internationalist of long stand- 
ing and as a member of the World court, he has published 
important handbooks and reports—most recently International 
Tribunals Past and Future (1945).** 

Glenn Frank (1887-1940) of north Missouri was one of 
those Missourians who rose to literary fame by way of the lec- 
ture platform. He started on his career as a boy preacher, and 
later became a popular Chautauqua. lecturer. President of 
the University of Wisconsin and in the editorial chair of 
Century magazine, he was well known as a writer on subjects 
connected with the first World war.“ 

George Creel (1876—) of Lafayette county became widely 
known as editor and publisher of the Kansas City Independent 
(1899-1909) when he adopted the slogan, ‘“‘A Clean Paper for 
Intelligent People.’”’ Occupying a similar position during the 
first World war to that of Elmer Davis in the second, he per- 


38Wilson, Charles Morrow, Backwoods America, p. 188. 

39Dr. Hudson's book, Progress in International Organization (1932) was 
published by the University of Idaho upon the occasion of the inauguration of 
the William E. Borah Foundation for the outlawry of war. In it he made clear 
the difference between ‘“‘proclaiming pious platitudes’’ and establishing and 
cooperating in the machinery for preserving international peace. Current 
Biography, Who's News and Why, 1944, pp. 312-315. 

40The Stakes in the War (1918), The League of Nations: The Principles and 
the Practice (1919), An American Looks at His World (1923). 
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suaded President Wilson that rigid censorship of the news was 


unwise. The need was for “expression rather than repression,” 
he declared. 


Two autobiographies of Missourians printed at the begin- 
ning of the period under discussion were those by Champ 
Clark (1850-1921) and Augustus Thomas (1857-1934). My 
Quarter Century of American Politics (1920) by the former 
often has a literary flavor because of the author’s devotion to 
literature and the classics. The Print of My Remembrance 
(1922) by the latter, shows him to have been a painstaking 
dramatist according to nineteenth century standards, but 
unaffected by the ‘‘new drama.” 


Admiral Robert E. Coontz of Hannibal, in the story of 
his life, From the Mississippi to the Sea (1930), throws much 
light on life in northeast Missouri from the time of the Civil 
war, and on his part in some American victories at sea. 


Three Missouri prose writers have done much to inter- 
pret China to American readers. The late Carl Crow (1883- 
1945), born at Highland, Missouri, after a few years of news- 
paper experience in this country went to the Orient and worked 
on newspapers in Shanghai and Tokyo (1911-14), and served 
as Far Eastern representative of the United States Committee 
on public information, 1916-1918. After further newspaper 
work in Shanghai he returned to the United States in 1937, 
when his Four Hundred Million Customers became a best 
seller. 


Edgar Snow of Kansas City has won recognition as a 
skillful writer on China. A writer for the Saturday Review of 
Literature recently said of him, ‘His explanations (in The 
People on Our Side, 1945) of the latest phases of the Kou- 
mintang-Communist conflict and its bearing on Sino-Soviet 





41Published in English; French, German, Swedish, Danish, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Polish. Other publications of his include: Handbook for China (1912), 
America and the Philippines (1913), Japan and America (1915), Master Kung 
(1938), I Speak for the Chinese (1938), He Opened the Door of Japan (1939), 
Foreign Devils in the Flowery Kingdom (1940). 
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and Sino-American as well as Soviet-American relations is 
both brilliant and highly informative.”@ 

Emily Hahn (1905-) of St. Louis, in Mr. Pan (1942), 
The Soong Sisters (1941) and China to Me (1944), has won a 
constantly increasing clientele of readers. 

Herbert Asbury (1891—) from Farmington has published 
a series of studies of the underworld of American cities. None 
of these, however, has attracted the attention received by his 
earlier works, Up From Methodism (1926), ‘“‘Hatrack”’ (1926)* 
and A Methodist Saint (1927)—in the ‘‘debunking,” ironical 
vein so prevalent after the first World war. 

Dale Carnegie (1888-), born in Nodaway county and 
educated at Warrensburg, became famous for his best seller, 
How to Win Friends and Influence People (1936). 

Henry J. Haskell (1874—), the distinguished editor of the 
Kansas City Star (since 1928) belongs among Missouri’s 
literary men because of his enthusiasm for the classics. Besides 
numerous other works on the subject, he is known for The 
New Deal in Old Rome (1939) and This Was Cicero (1942). 

Two recent autobiographies by Missourians in their prime 
are outstanding, even among national writings of this type. 
Orrick Johns’s Time of Our Lives (1937) pictures besides 
his own life, the life and times of the writer’s distinguished 
father George S. Johns—his devotion to the ideals of Joseph 
Pulitzer, and his integrity as editor of the Post-Dispatch. The 
son’s struggle to find his place in a changing world, pictured 
vividly also, reaches an admirable climax in the publication of 
this book.“ The second, Thomas Hart Benton’s An Artist 
In America (1937) might be interpreted as a defense of his 
choice of regional subjects in his paintings. When one ex- 
plores beneath the surface veneer of artificial industrial society, 


42Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. XXVIII, No. 28 (July 14, 1945), p. 8. 
Snow is also the author of Far Eastern Front (1934), Red Star Over China (1937), 
The Battle for Asia (1941). 

“This story of a village harlot, belonging in a class with Edgar Lee Master's 
Spoon River sketch, ‘‘Daisy Fraser,’’ written ten years earlier, was published in 
The American Mercury, Vol. VII, No. 4 (April 1926), pp. 479-483. 

“4St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 6, 1924. 

The first chapter, ‘‘The Corner of a Century,’’ describes life in Missouri 

s Benton saw it in the 1890s. Kansas City Star, December 27, 1936. 
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according to his point of view, one finds the honest individual- 
ity of man. John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath might be a case 
history of one of the types of families Benton met. 

Four other recent autobiographies have considerable 
value aside from what they reveal about interesting personal- 
ities, for background materials, and for what they show about 
Missouri traditions and folk ways. Homer Croy in Country 
Cured (1943) makes vivid the care of live stock, the difficulties 
of getting a schooling, and the pride in the land on a north- 
west Missouri farm. Mary Margaret McBride in How Dear 
to My Heart recreates with nostalgia scenes around the winter 
fireside in a more southern community, great family dinners 
where the tables were loaded with the best the farm could 
produce, and the joys and sorrows of moving day. Dr. Frank 
Nifong in Afterglow (privately printed, 1945) describes customs 
on southeast Missouri farms—the country school with its 
spelling bees and box-suppers, and the neighborhood butcher- 
ings. The Reverend Guy Howard in Walkin’ Preacher of the 
Ozarks (1944) depicts the life of the hill people in Hickory 
county: neighborhood feuds, building the schoolhouse, pie 
suppers, burials, and revival meetings. 

In the writing considered in part II of this description of 
writing in Missouri between the two World wars, are to te 
found at work all the forces outlined in the general foreword 
of the discussion (Missouri Historical Review, Volume XL, 
Number 1 [October 1945], pages 1-3.) A new interest in 
humble people is seen in Frederick Hazlitt Brennan’s Mr. 
Wookey and Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. The 
tendency toward nationalism is apparent in the reversion to 
the heroes of the past, as in Elizabeth Ginty’s Missouri Legend. 
The emphasis on regionalism is revealed in Zoé Akins’ The 
Old Maid, in Guy Howard’s Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks, 
and in the description of folkways in various sections of the 
State in many of the autobiographies of Missourians. The 
spirit of modern naturalism pervades Dan James’ Winter 
Soldiers. While the outbreak of World war II brought em- 
phasis on foreign materials—the writings of news analysts 
and foreign correspondents—a steadily increasing number of 
writers have found inspiration in Missouri materials. 
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GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM’S “ORDER NO. 11”’ 


BY DOROTHY PENN?! 


It is indeed supremely fitting and fortunate that the State 
Historical Society has acquired Missouri’s most historical 
canvas, the famous ‘‘Order No. 11,” painted by George Caleb 
Bingham. This painting is outstanding in the nation among 
those depicting Civil war history. It has been shown at 
national as well as regional exhibitions. When the City art 
museum of St. Louis in 1934 and the William Rockhill Nelson 
gallery of art in Kansas City in 1938 held exhibitions of Bing- 
ham paintings, this picture was featured. It was also one of 
the exhibits of interest at both the Chicago world’s fair in 
1935 and the New York world’s fair in 1939. It was on dis- 
play to the public at the Metropolitan art museum, New York, 
in 1939, and last year was shown with other notable war 
paintings of America in the National art gallery of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This ‘“‘Order No. 11” is the work of a man who has come 
to be known as “The Missouri Artist,” a man who lived during 
one of the great periods of the Middle West, and who knew inti- 
mately the towns along the mighty Missouri river, past which 
surged the colorful procession of westward migration. George 
Caleb Bingham was born in Augusta county, Virginia, March 
20, 1811, and came westward with his parents, Henry Vest 
Bingham and Mary Amend Bingham, in 1819. The family 
settled in the old town of Franklin in Howard county, Mis- 
souri. The father died in 1823 and then followed a period of 
struggle for the widow and children to whom was left nothing 
but a small farm in Arrow Rock township, Saline county. 

IDOROTHY PENN, @ native Missourian, is research associate of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. She received her A. B. and B. 8. degrees from 
the University of Missouri, A. M. degree from Columbia university, and Ph. D. 
degree in 1932 from the University of Wisconsin. She has been employed in 
government civil service, has taught in several midwestern colleges, including 
the position as head of the department of modern languages at Drury college, 
Springfield, Missouri, and was director of research of the Cleveland Inter- 


American council. She has contributed numerous articles to newspapers and 
periodicals on French and Spanish language and literature. 
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Young George Caleb Bingham helped his mother by 
working on the farm and as apprentice to a cabinet maker, 
but early he showed a love of drawing and sketching, and by 
1830 he was receiving a considerable number of commissions 
for portraits from his neighbors in the general region of Boon- 
ville and Franklin. Probably it was in 1830 that he set out for 
St. Louis,to establish himself,as a portrait painter, only to_fall 
seriously ill of the measles and would have died but for the 
generous ministrations of a young doctor, a total stranger to 
him, and the kindly services of an old negro woman who 
brought food to the little cabin in which he lay. 

This illness left him completely bald and thereafter he 
wore a wig. An amusing incident in connection with his wig, 
and one which shows Bingham’s sense of humor, was told by 
C. B. Rollins, Sr., whose father, James S. Rollins of Columbia, 
Missouri, was the lifelong friend of the painter. At the 
luncheon table at Stephens college in Columbia, where Bing- 
ham and his wife were guests, it seems the button on “the 
waitress’ sleeve caught in his wig which was whisked com- 
pletely off his head. The painter remarked as he replaced his 
hair, that “he could not keep his hair on his head, and it was 
not surprising others could not keep it on his head.” 

It was this same James S. Rollins, his lifelong friend and 
patron, whom he met in Columbia in 1834, who made it possi- 
ble for Bingham in 1835 to set out again for St. Louis. Then 
followed a successful period of portrait painting during which 
he was in the South and East and also opened a studio from 
1840 to 1844 in Washington, D. C. 

In 1844 he returned to Saline county and took an active 
part in local and state politics and continued his painting. 
He had married in 1836 Elizabeth Hutchison of Boonville, 
who bore him three children. She died in 1848 and a year later 
he married Eliza Thomas of Columbia. It was this wife who 
accompanied him on the greater part of his travels during the 
following years. He spent about three years in Europe from 
1856 to 1859, chiefly in Dusseldorf, Germany, where he worked 
upon portraits of Washington and Jefferson and upon a large 
picture of ‘‘Jolly Flatboatmen.”’ In 1862 he served for a term 
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as state treasurer of Missouri and his integrity in office was 
exemplary. In 1875 he was appointed adjutant general of 
the State. His second wife died in 1876 and two years after- 
wards he married Mrs. Mattie Lykins of Kansas City. He 
died rather suddenly on July 9, 1879, in Kansas City and is 
buried there. 

Bingham was absorbed with all of life, and participated 
vigorously and with conviction in the issues of his times. 
Political friend and foe both find their likenesses in his pictures; 
nor is he said to flatter in his professional portrait painting. 
As our ancestors of the early nineteenth century could not 
leave their likenesses to posterity by photograph, whenever 
financially able, they had portraits painted, and it is said that 
“almost every family had its Bingham portraits, the family 
carriage, the family jewelry, and the family burying ground.’”? 

Although portrait painting was a sure source of income, 
it was to the depicting of “literary subjects that tell a story’ 
that Bingham aspired, and it is in the field of ‘‘genre”’ painting 
that he attained his greatest fame; that is, it is in the portray- 
ing realistically of groups and scenes from everyday life that 
he excells. His pictures show not only the skill of the artist 
in the handling of masses of people which “‘had to be mobilized 
in various degrees of activity into ordered groups and de- 
lineated with individual accuracy’’‘ as well as correct observa- 
tion of the typical detail, but his canvasses reveal also the 
breadth of interest of the man himself in public issues and in 
peculiarly regional scenes. 

His paintings are not photographic reproductions of life; 
in that sense, they are not naturalistic; rather they are realistic 
for most probably each figure therein was once seen by the 
artist, sketched in all accuracy and held for future use in the 
sketch-book. The pictures are not “photographic’’ because 
the actual scenes never existed, but they are true to life be- 
cause each and every detail thereof was at one time observed 

2*George Caleb Bingham," Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Vol. IX, No. 4 (1924), p. 58. 

’Christ-Janer, Albert, George Caleb Bingham of Missouri, p. 28. 

4Rogers, Meyric R., ‘‘An Exhibition of the Work of George Caleb Bingham, 


1811-79, The Missouri Artist,"’ Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Vol. XIX, No. 2 (April 1934), p. 22. 
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by the artist. The pictures will repay minute examination 
for one sees in them what was the life of the times: perhaps a 
“Fur Trader descending the Missouri,” or ‘Jolly Flatboat- 
men,”’ or ‘‘Raftsmen playing Cards,” or the comfortable idle- 
ness of ‘‘Watching the Cargo;” also one sees the political spirit 
of the middle nineteenth century evoked in ‘“‘County Election,” 
“Stump Speaking,” ‘Verdict of the People; or one witnesses 
moments in history, ‘“The Emigration of Boone,” ‘‘Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,’”’ or “Order No. 11.” 

Bingham originally entitled this last-mentioned picture 
“Civil War,” but changed the name to “Order No. 11,” the 
military order on which it is based. On August 25, 1863, 
General Thomas Ewing, then in command of the district of 
the border, in order to disladge the bushwhackers and guer- 
rillas who were operating in western Missouri, issued his 
famous “Order No. 11.” This drastic order depopulated 
several entire counties and portions of others and so outraged 
Bingham by its severity that he went at once to Kansas City 
and had an interview with Ewing, urging him to rescind it. 
Ewing refused, claiming it was a military necessity. Bingham 

*t, saying, ‘‘If you persist in executing that order, I will make 
you infamous with pen and brush as far as I am able,’’—and 
made good the threat by painting this vivid portrayal of the 
cruelties of the order. 


Bingham began work on ‘Order No. 11” in November 
1865 when he was residing at Independence, Missouri. He 
started painting on a cloth-covered wooden panel, but the 
wood soon began to crack, and Bingham then prepared a linen 
tablecloth on which he completed the picture in December 
1868. This wooden panel was in the possession of Mrs. J. W. 
Mercer, Independence, Missouri, from whom it was purchased 
for the William Rockhill Nelson gallery of art in Kansas City. 
According to Fern Helen Rusk,‘ the two paintings are approxi- 
mately the same size (about six and a half by four and a half 
feet) and there are no striking differences in the compositions. 
In the few differences that do occur, in such details as the 


SRusk, Fern Helen, George Caleb Bingham, The Missouri Artist, p. 84. 
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position of the head of the prostrate young woman in the fore- 
ground and the costume of the woman with her arms about 
her father, the ‘“‘wooden panel” painting shows divergences 
from the engraving, while the ‘“‘tablecloth’”’ painting agrees 
with it in every detail. This would indicate that the engraving 
was made from the ‘‘Order No. 11” which has now become the 
property of the State Historical Society. 

The composition of the picture shows a family group 
outside their home which is being sacked by the “‘redlegs.”’ 
In the center of the group is an officer on horseback who, ac- 
cording to Rollins Bingham, the artist’s son, represents Ewing. 
A young man lies dead and a soldier is drawing his revolver 
to kill the greyhaired head of the family, one of whose daugh- 
ters clings about his neck, while the other kneels pleading 
before the soldier. The mother has fainted, and terror-stricken 
slaves flee. True to his devotion to “genre’’ painting, to the 
presentation of truth with the typical melodramatic gesture, 
the typical body posture and facial expression, Bingham has 
not given us one actual scene ‘‘photographically” reproduced, 
but he has presented a picture that tells a true story, a story 
that the artist wished to keep before the minds of the people 
as a warning, the story of the cruel results which come from 
the abusive use of military rule.® 

Naturally this painting was attacked from many quarters, 
notably the military. In other quarters it was defended. 
Frank James, brother of the notorious Jesse, is quoted as 
having supposedly said: ‘And Order No. 11—Ewing’s, I am 
glad General Bingham put on immortal canvas. That is a 
picture that talks. The order simply ruined hundreds of 
peaceful homes in western Missouri. I know one man up in 
Jackson County who made a fortune going around picking 
up cattle that had been abandoned, a high-toned cattle thief.’’? 
Bingham’s own defense of his picture and his denunciation of 
General Ewing without doubt helped defeat the latter in his 
race for the governorship of Ohio. Mr. C. B. Rollins, Sr., in 
the late 1880’s had a talk with Ewing in New York. Ewing 


6Ibid., p. 86. 
7Christ-Janer, George Caleb Bingham, pp. 106-107, 
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cherished then no resentment against Bingham but spoke of 
him as a man of the highest ideals but with ‘‘so little under- 
standing of the necessities of war that before he would com- 
mandeer a mule or a load of corn from a farmer in the line of 
march, he would first have to consult the Constitution to see 
that he was within the law.’’® And yet Bingham was not 
criticizing the Union,—indeed he was a staunch supporter of 
the Union cause. He saw the federal soldiers in this instance 
as the lawless instruments of tyranny. As he said, “A little 
blue cloth and a few brass buttons neither make a soldier nor 
unmake a thief.’’® 


The engraving, copied from the ‘‘tablecloth’’ canvas, 
and from which hundreds of prints have been widely scattered, 
was the work of Sartain of Philadelphia. Work on the en- 
graving was begun in 1871, and the patience which Bingham 
displayed in connection with the many delays in its execution 
reveals the artist’s knowledge of human nature and “his ability 
to analyze good-humoredly the many intricacies of human 
relations.”"° The engraving seems to have been completed 
late in January 1872. The cost was $5000, which Bingham 
borrowed from Major James S. Rollins and Colonel R. B. 
Price. 


To repay this debt of $5000 Bingham gave the painting to 
Major Rollins and Colonel Price. Major Rollins bought the 
interest of Colonel Price and left the picture to his son, George 
Bingham Rollins, who was named after the artist. The paint- 
ing then became the property of the heirs of George Bingham 
Rollins, namely, Frank B. Rollins, Clarkson Rollins, J. Sidney 
Rollins, and Margaret R. Von Holtzendorff. It was housed 
from 1883 to 1936 at “‘Grasslands,”’ the hore of George Bing- 
ham Rollins in Columbia. Since 1936 it has hung in the read- 
ing-room of the State Historical Society, University of Mis- 


8Rollins, C. B., ‘‘Letters of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,"’ 
Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 1 (October 1938), p. 76, fn. 


*Bingham, George C., An Address to the Public, p. 6. 
\Christ-Janer, George Caleb Bingham, p."112. 
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souri library building, Columbia. In July 1945 the State 
Historical Society purchased ‘‘Order No. 11.’ 

The acquisition of this famous war painting is another 
step in the State Historical Society’s recent plan of growth by 
developing its historical art collections. In May 1945 was 
announced the receipt by the Society of 1273 original draw- 
ings of cartoons of Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick. The artist 
felt that the proper resting place for his sketches in the field 
of Missouriana was his adopted state, Missouri. These, and 
29 others acquired in June of 1945 will have special quarters 
provided for them and will be publicly displayed. 

Already there have been put in permanent quarters and 
opened to the public in the University of Missouri library 
building in May 1945, the Society’s collection of the original 
eight paintings of Thomas Hart Benton in his Year of Peril 
series. These pictures were painted in 1942, purchased by the 
Abbott laboratories of North Chicago, and presented by them 
in 1944 to the State Historical Society of Missouri. Mr. 
Benton's closely related canvas, ‘‘Negro Soldier,” also painted 
in 1942, was given to the Society by the artist last year. 

The State Historical Society is now planning to devote 
a special room in the new wing of the university library, when 
built, to the paintings of George Caleb Bingham. There is no 
question but that Bingham is increasing in stature and already 
has attained national rank as an artist of the period in which 
he worked. He stands at the head of American “genre” paint- 
ing in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Some see 
in him the last trace of Renaissance tradition. In the com- 
position and handling of groups and figures, in the use of 
several planes, the main action usually thrown back into a 
second plane, in the use of light and shadow to clarify group- 
ing of the figures, one feels that ‘‘Bingham must have got his 
lessons in composition from engravings after Renaissance- 
Baroque masters.”"*? The awakening of interest in things 

UThe sellers were: Juliet Bowling Rollins and Juliette Rollins, heirs of 
Frank B. Rollins, J. Sidney Rollins, Margaret R. Von Holtzendorff, and C. B. 
Rollins, who had acquired the interest of Clarkson Rollins. 

Pope, Arthur, “‘Bingham’s Technique and Composition,’’ George Caleb 


Bingham, The Missouri Artist, 1811-1879, (The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, 1935), p. 15. 
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regional in America, has caused a revival in ‘‘genre’’ literature 
and art, and Bingham has thus come into his own. 

In the room which the State Historical Society plans to 
devote to Bingham paintings, this ‘‘Order No. 11”’ will be the 
“‘piéce de resistance.’ The Society already has other Bing- 
hams of note, the most outstanding of which is that called 
“Watching the Cargo” or ‘‘Lighter Relieving a Steamboat 
Aground;” other well-known Binghams are the portraits of 
James Shannon, second president of the University of Mis- 
souri, and John Woods Harris, who, on Thrall’s prairie in 
Boone county, owned what was known as the ‘“‘Model Farm 
of Missouri,’”’ for which he was awarded a premium in the 
1870’s. An even more noteworthy portrait is that of Vinnie 
Ream, the sculptress who modelled the nationally known bust 
of Abraham Lincoln. Bingham’s portrait of Major James S. 
Rollins, owned by Mr. J. Sidney Rollins, is also now on the 
walls of the Society’s reading-room. 

Also in this future Bingham room of the library will be 
located one of the Society’s valuable and interesting manu- 
script collections,—that of several hundred letters written by 
the artist himself to his patron and good friend, Major James 
S. Rollins. These letters were turned over to the Society a 
number of years ago by C. B. Rollins, Sr. They were edited 
for the Missouri Historical Review by him, and appeared in the 
issues from October 1937 through July 1939 inclusive." C. B. 
Rollins, Sr., because of his personal acquaintance with the 
artist was the one person most competent to do the labor of 
magniture which the redaction of these letters involved. Many 
and distant were the places from which Bingham wrote to 
Major Rollins, and many and notable the persons mentioned 
therein. The correspondence reveals, too, couched in Bing- 
ham’s own words, his opinions on the issues of the times, his 
personal philosophy of life and his ideals of art. 

George Caleb Bingham is a “‘first citizen” of Missouri and 
one of her great artists. It is fitting that there be set aside 

Rollins, C. B., ‘Letters of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,” 
Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XX XII, Nos. 1, 2,3, 4 (October 1937, January, 


April,"July, 1938): Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (October 1938, January, April, 
July 1939), 
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this center for his paintings. Unfortunately many have been 
lost in fires, especially many portraits of University of Missouri 
past presidents when the main University building burned 
in 1892, and the portraits of Washington and Jefferson done in 
Dusseldorf, lost when the State capitol burned in 1911. But 
now, to this nucleus, perhaps one by one other pictures will be 
added, until the ‘Missouri Artist” will again be at home in 
Missouri. 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


PART XV 


BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


For three days they had been standing by. As darkness 
enveloped the task force on the third night tension was 
apparent. Tonight should be the night. As the huge force 
of ships reached ever farther into Japanese controlled waters 
the men were constantly on the alert. The first night they 
had heard the Jap scouting planes; the second night the Japs 
with only twelve planes had found them but were unable to 
penetrate the anti-aircraft screen; tonight they would be 
coming in for the kill. 


Suddenly the loud speaker on the carrier blared. One 
lone Jap snooper plane appeared from a low flying position 
to take a peek. He was shot down but not before he had sent 
word to the other planes. Soon the air was filled with planes; 
between thirty and forty two-engined torpedo planes were 
threatening the huge task force. The loud speaker roared the 
news that the Japs had enough explosives to blast the entire 
task force to the bottom. As they came in on the port beam, 
the gunfire from the screening battleships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers drowned out the loud speaker. 

Vice Admiral Arthur Radford started launching planes. 
As it was the first time in naval action that carriers had 
launched their aircraft at night, it was a hazardous under- 
taking. Because of the extreme danger Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edward H. (Butch) O’Hare of St. Louis decided to 
lead the attack. It was his first and last such flight. 

The air was suddenly filled with planes as the waters below 
were filled with American ships. The action was swift, and 
in the darkness, with the blinding of tracer bullets and the 

IDOROTHY DYSART FLYNN, a native Missourian, graduated from the school 
of journalism of the University of Missouri in 1932. She did graduate work in 


1940-1941. She is now a research associate on the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
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flames from burning planes as the main illumination, it was 
difficult to keep in contact. 
“Butch, there’s a Jap plane coming in on your tail.” 


“Roger,’’ was the answer, the last word spoken by O’Hare, 
one of the greatest combat fliers of all time as he was called 
by President Roosevelt. His lights went out as tracers sur- 
rounded his ship. Suddenly it veered off, plummeting to the 
black waters below. Butch O’Hare was gone. 

But as long as carrier ships sail the waters just so long 
will the name, Butch O’Hare, be an inspiration. Twice he 
wrote the end to a chapter. The first time was in 1942 when 
he was awarded the congressional medal of honor for shooting 
down, singlehanded, five Jap planes, and injuring a sixth, 
when they were threatening the carrier, U. S. S. Lexington. 
Now he was credited by Vice Admiral Radford with saving his 
task force and recommended for a second congressional medal. 

O’Hare is typical of the brave men from Missouri whose 
deeds and exploits will live. The war records are full of names 
of other men from the State who must be included in the story 
of the war, for their contributions, personal sacrifices, and 
deeds of outstanding heroism shortened the struggle. 

A list of United States naval personnel from Missouri 
who have been decorated for service during World war II 
has been supplied by the navy. This list, compiled from pub- 
lished records of decorations must not be regarded as com- 
plete, as awards made in the field are still coming in, and by 
statute and regulations awards may be made several years 
after the performance of the deed meriting the award. The 
complete list will not be available for some time. 

Among the 345 Missourians who have been decorated, 
eighty-eight were decorated two or more times. The list 
includes naval personnel from Missouri who have been deco- 
rated by the army and army personnel decorated by the navy. 
The following is a summary of the awards in the order of their 
rank: 
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I i isn id onan i oe uu attain wa bea aie 43 
Gold Star in lieu of second Navy Cross......... 
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Distinguished Service Medal.................. 3 
Gold Star in lieu of second Distinguished Service 
| Sy are ek eee Fon ros Ie 1 
EN EP Pee eee OOTP Ee 24 
Gold Star in lieu of second Legion of Merit. .... 4 
Gold Star in lieu of third Legion of Merit...... 1 
Gold Star in lieu of fourth Legion of Merit...... 1 
SU NN IIR ooo 5 ccc cea Calcio aie o Wadin © Sas 51 
Gold Star in lieu of second Silver Star.......... 2 
Distinguished Flying Cross................... 70 
Gold Star in lieu of second Distinguished Flying 
Si a.5-sixeobesiaaneswieroekaeeteeia 8 
Gold Star in lieu of third Distinguished Flying 
a. soba here te a diuNees WOU gots o Siutdlla. CT 2 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal............... 43 
PNG Gis Aran he Kok be aE ORAS Seno oe 108 
Gold Star in lieu of second Air Medal.......... 15 
Gold Star in lieu of third Air Medal........... 4 
Gold Star in lieu of fourth Air Medal.......... 1 
Gold Star in lieu of fifth Air Medal............ 1 
Air Medal with two silver and two bronze oak 
Ne eon sith mole hile dp eae t 
ERIE CTT eer ee . 34 
Gold Star in lieu of second Bronze Star......... 1 
PI hos whos aoc baa R ak alet Oo ade’ 11 
Pennrteels SR POMOIIEE ok cee cect che eee 9 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon)............. 12 
Letter of Commendation (Non-Ribbon)........ 1 


- AWARDS TO NAVAL PERSONNEL FROM THE ARMY 


Distinguished Service Cross.................+5 1 
PUT oo darn a Soe 6 ainied ewe niealer 2 
PN Fo carina cuiya quia a werieweba res 1 
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AWARDS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Distinguished Service Order from Great Britain. . 
Distinguished Service Cross from Great Britain. . 
Distinguished Flying Cross from Great Britain. . 
Distinguished Service Medal from Great Britain. 
Order of Orange-Nassau from the Netherlands... 
Bronze Cross from the Netherlands............ 1 
Vasco Numez de Balboa from Panama......... 1 


— KD 


Naval men who have been honored by having naval 
destroyer escorts named for them are: First Lieutenant 
George H. Cannon (deceased); Lieutenant (jg) John Porter 
Gray (deceased); Ensign Richard A. Jaccard (deceased); 
Ensign Thomas A. McClelland (deceased); Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edward O’Hare (deceased) ; and Ensign Dale William 
Peterson (deceased). Medals were given posthumously to 
forty-nine, twenty-five went to Missouri men who were miss- 
ing in action, and five to men who were prisoners of war. 


MEN FROM MISSOURI DECORATED BY THE NAVY 


Ensign Harry A. Abney, USN 
Born: Deepwater, Missouri 
Home: South Honolulu, T. H. 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant Charles C. Aikens, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Walter James Ainsworth, Seaman 1c, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 
) Purple Heart Medal 


Captain Stephen H. Ambruster, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 
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James Melvin ‘Amos, motor machinist’s mate, 1c, USNR 
Born: Orla, Missouri 
Home: Orla, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Tom Grover Atwell, USNR (missing) 
Born: Portageville, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant John William Baker, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Hollywood, California 
Air Medal 


William Henry Baldwin, aviation radioman 1c, USNR 
Born: Dexter, Missouri 
Home: Dexter, Missouri 
Purple Heart Medal 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Harold E. Bailey 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 


Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Tom B. Bash, USNR 
Born: Mendon, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Commander Thomas S. Baskett, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Webster Groves, Missouri 

Navy Cross 


Harry W. Baughman, chief aviation pilot, USN 
Born: Buckner, Missouri 
Home: Lincoln, Illinois 

Air Medal 
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Lieutenant John Frederick Bauman, USNR (missing) 
Born: Marysville, Kansas 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu third Air Medal 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Commander Edward H. Bayers, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy Cross 


Thomas Stone Beard, aviation ordnanceman 2c, USNR 
Born: Kirkwood, Missouri 
Home: University City, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Paul Richard Beauchamp, USNR 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant William Anthony Behr, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy Cross 


Lieutenant John Julius Bell, USNR 
Born: Boonville, Missouri 
Home: Houston, Texas 

Navy Cross 


Peter Elvis Benoist, chief motor machinist’s mate 
Born: Frankclay, Missouri 
Home: Irondale, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Paul Benson 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Silver Star 
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Lloyd Tru Bentrup, seaman ic, USN (deceased) 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 

Bronze Star Medal 

Purple Heart Medal 


Herbert Henry Betz, quartermaster 2c, USN (deceased) 
Born: Liberal, Missouri 
Home: Wichita, Kansas 
Bronze Star Medal 


Mervale B. Birchard, chief gunner’s mate, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Dover, New Hampshire 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Robert G. Black, USNR 
Born: Gallatin, Missouri 
Home: Gallatin, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant Gilbert S. Blake, USNR 
Born: Webster Groves, Missouri 
Home: Webster Groves, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Air Medal 


Commodore Francis G. Blasdel, USN 
Born: Washington, D. C. 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 


William Arthur Blodgett, Jr., chief photographer’s mate, USN 
Born: Independence, Missouri 


Home: Amity, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Norman Bockelman, USNR 
Born: Sedalia, Missouri 
Home: Sedalia, Missouri 

Air Medal 
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Captain Joe Wood Boulware, USN 
Born: Perry, Missouri 
Home: Perry, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Lieutenant Don C. Bowman, Jr., USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


St. Delifield Boyd, machinist’s mate 2c, USNR 
Born: Corning, Arkansas 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Gerald F. Boyle, USNR (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Flying Cross 


Howard Orville Bradley, shipfitter 2c, USNR 
Born: Randolph, Missouri 
Home: Independence, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Arthur J. Brassfield, USN 
Born: Browning, Missouri 
Home: Browning, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Navy Cross 
Purple Heart Medal 


Lieutenant Leroy J. Brau, USNR 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Navy Cross 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

Air Medal 
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Lieutenant Jesse M. Bristow, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: University City, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant John Brodhead, Jr., USN 
Born: Springfield, Illinois 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Navy Cross 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Gaylord Byron Brown, USN 
Born: Mountain Grove, Missouri 
Home: Mountain Grove, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Herman Phillip Buergey, chief aviation pilot, USN 
Born: Carthage, Missouri 
Home: Girard, Kansas 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Vesper Earle Burks, USN 
Born: Fordland, Missouri 
Home: Stockton, California 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Francis X. Bushner, USNR 
Born: Neosho, Missouri 
Home: Miami, Oklahoma 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant (jg) Charles David Calhoun, USNR 
Born: Montrose, Missouri 
Home: Gentry, Arkansas 
Bronze Star Medal 


Captain Roy H. Callahan, USNR 
Born: Marceline, Missouri 
Home: Dixie, Louisiana 

Bronze Star Medal 
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Paul Caldwell Campbell, aviation radioman 1c, USNR 
Born: Hamilton, Missouri 
Home: Plainview, Texas 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Robert K. Campbell, USNR 
Born: Mildred, Kansas 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Donald Eugene Carney, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Clinton, Missouri 
Home: Waterloo, Iowa 
Air Medal 


Captain Lamar P. Carver, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Moline, Illinois 

Navy Cross 


Commodore Robert Webster Cary, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: San Francisco, California 
Legion of Merit 
Gold Star lieu second Legion of Merit 
Oak Leaf Cluster lieu third Legion of Merit (Army 
to Navy) 
Gold Star Lieu fourth Legion of Merit 
Distinguished Service Order (Great Britain to United 
States) 


Edward Lawrence Chapman, aviation chief radioman, USN 
(deceased) 
Born: Carthage, Missouri 
Home: Long Beach, California 
Air Medal 
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Lieutenant Jack N. Chasnoff, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Walter S. Cohran, Jr., chief pharmacist’s mate 2c, USN 
Born: San Antonio, Texas 
Home: St. James, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant William V. Colbert, USN 
Born: Collinsville, Illinois 
Home: Edwardsville, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Samuel E. Coleman, USNR 
Born: Hannibal, Missouri 
Home: Tacoma, Washington 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Flying Cross 


William Winfield Collier, chief photographer’s mate, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Long Beach, California 
Air Medal 


Rear Admiral Thomas Selby Combs, USN 
Born: Lamar, Missouri 
Home: Lamar, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Lieutenant Commander Edward E. Conrad, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Bronze Star Medal 
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Lieutenant Commander Francis T. Cooper, USN 
Born: Union, Missouri 
Home: Union, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 
Silver Star Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Silver Star Medal 


Jesse Homer Coplin, storekeeper 2c, USNR 
Born: Derring, Missouri 
Home: Lake Charles, Louisisna 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Robert Boyd Corder, aviation machinist’s mate 1c, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Paul E. Coughlin, USNR 
Born: Edina, Missouri 
Home: Edina, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Harris Johnson Cox, USNR 
Born: Osceola, Missouri 
Home: Wichita Falls, Texas 
Bronze Star Medal 


Austin W. Crosby, aviation machinist’s mate 2c, USN 
(deceased) 
Born: Springfield, Missouri 
Home: Wichita, Kansas 
Air Medal 


Captain Richard H. Cruzen, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Gallatin, Missouri 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 
Legion of Merit 
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Commander Ralph R. Curry, USCG 
Born: Aurora, Missouri 
Home: Alexandria, Virginia 
Legion of Merit 
Gold Star lieu second Legion of Merit 


Wilbert William Dalwitz, motor machinist’s mate 1c, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy Cross 


Robert Clay Daniel, chief torpedoman’s mate, USN 
Born: Drexel, Missouri 
Home: Sacramento, California 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant Commander James G. Daniels III, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Rear Admiral Freeland Allan Daubin, USN 
Born: Lamar, Missouri 
Home: Washington, D. C. 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Commander Douglas C. Davis, USNR 
Born: Hillsboro, Missouri 
Home: Webster Groves, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 
Navy Cross 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Flying Cross 


Harvey Oliver Davis, chief torpedoman’s mate, USN (prisoner 


of war) 
Born: Halls, Tennessee 
Home: Cardwell, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 








ner 
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Rear Admiral Ralph Eugene Davison, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Pensacola, Florida 
Legion of Merit 
Distinguished Service Medal 


Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Service Medal 


Lieutenant William J. Decker, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Air Medal 


Ensign Marion Foster DeMasters, USNR (deceased) 


Born: Holden, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Gerald W. Devore, USNR 
Born: Green City, Missouri 
Home: Cambria, Iowa 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu third Air Medal 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Ensign Victor D’Harligue, Jr., USNR (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


Lieutenant Carroll John Donohue, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Commander Robert G. Dose, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

Air Medal 
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Lieutenant Commander Morris R. Doughty, USN 
Born: Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Home: Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant John E. Dryden, Jr., USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 


Rear Admiral Charles A. Dunn, USN 
Born: Warrensburg, Missouri 
Home: Washington, D. C. 

Legion of Merit 


Paul Dwight Eastley, aviation chief radioman, USN 
Born: Bevier, Missouri 
Home: Carlinville, Illinois 


Air Medal 


Ensign George Ernest Edwards, Jr., USNR (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Illinois 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Robert Earl Ellis, pharmacist’s mate 2c, USNR 
Born: Huntsville, Missouri 
Home: Marceline, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 





Lieutenant Commander Alberto C. Emerson, USN (missing) 


Born: White Horse Beach, Massachusetts 

Home: Florissant, Missouri 
Air Medal 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
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Lieutenant Robert Edward Ervin, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu third Air Medal 


Lieutenant Wilhelm G. Esders, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Pensacola, Florida 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Navy Cross 


Winfred L. Evans, chief quartermaster, USN (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Odes. Missouri 
Navy Civuss 


Lieutenant Runsey Ewing, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Clark W. Faulkner, USNR 
Born: Lincoln, Nebraska 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy Cross 


Lieutenant (jg) Eugene A. Fehlig, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Captain Charles A. Ferriter, USN 

Born: Trenton, Missouri 

Home: Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Navy Cross 
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Captain Harold F. Fick, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Bronze Star Medal 
Legion of Merit 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Lieutenant (jg) Delson Price Fish, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Westminister, California 

Air Medal 


Lawrence Francis Flanagan, aviation radioman 3c, USNR 
(missing) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Ensign Joseph Vernon Flynn, USN 
Born: Unionville, Missouri 
Home: Seattle, Washington 

Bronze Star Medal 
Purple Heart Medal 


Lieutenant James W. Foristel, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Lyman Bernard Fox, USNR 
Born: Sikeston, Missouri 
Home: Sikeston, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Charles LaVerne French, aviation chief machinist’s mate, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Muncie, Kansas 


Air Medal 


Lieutenant Robert David Frey, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Legion of Merit 
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David Louis Friedman, quartermaster 3c, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Chicago, Illinois 
Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant Robert P. Friesz, USN 
Born: Keytesville, Missouri 
Home: Salisbury, Maryland 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


Bert Carl Fuller, chief radioman, USN (prisoner of war) 
Born: Bennett, Missouri 
Home: San Diego, California 
Army Distinguished Service Cross (Army to Navy) 
Army Purple Heart Medal (Army to Navy) 


Lieutenant Wesley John Henry Gallagher, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Distinguished Service Cross (Great Britain to U. S.) 
Silver Star Medal 


William E. Gallagher, aviation chief radioman, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Los Angeles, California 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


John Junior Gamel, aviation ordnanceman 1c, USN (deceased) 
Born: McCrory, Arkansas 
Home: Kennett, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


William Albert Garrett, coxswain, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Legion of Merit 
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David Ezra Gebhart, chief motor machinist’s mate, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant Marshall E. Geller, USNR 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Los Angeles, California 

Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant Jack K. Gierisch, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Norfolk, Virginia 

Air Medal 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Robert Lee Gifford, torpedoman’s mate 3c, USNR (missing) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 
Presidential Unit Citation (USS Harder) 


Ensign Jacob D. Goldman, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Jack H. Goode, Jr., aviation radioman 1c, USN 
Born: Brookfield, Missouri 
Home: Moberly, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Floyd N. Goss, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Lebanon, Missouri 
Home: Lebanon, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant James Goulka, USNR 
Born: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Bronze Star Medal 
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Lieutenant (jg) John Porter Gray, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Columbia, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Purple Heart Medal 
Presidential Unit Citation 
Destroyer escort vessel named in his honor. 


James Albert Green, aviation radioman 2c, USNR (missing) 
Born: Cairo, Illinois 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant William Francis Griffin, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Eugene Groom, pharmacist’s mate 2c, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Odessa, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Commander William P. Gruner, Jr., USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Arthur Edwin Hacker, USNR 
Born: Jackson county, Missouri 
Home: Clinton, Illinois 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Ledward L. Hailey, USNR 
Home: Maplewood, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu of second Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu of third Distinguished Flying Cross 
Air Medal with four Gold Stars in lieu of five Air 
Medals 
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William Butler Hamilton, electrician, USN 
Born: Brownsburg, Indiana 
Home: Deerfield, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Aubrey Glenn Hamlett, chief motor machinist’s mate, USN 
Born: Naylor, Missouri 
Home: Naylor, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Henry I. Harrison, aviation chief machinist’s mate, USN 
Born: Edgerton, Missouri 
Home: Edgerton, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) William Thomas Harrison, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Pasadena, California 
Bronze Star Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Bronze Star Medal 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) David Hart, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Dodge City, Kansas 

Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) John B. Haskett, USNR (missing) 
Born: Springfield, Missouri 
Home: Alhambra, California 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant David C. Hawley, USNR 
Born: Detroit, Michigan 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
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Lieutenant (jg) Frank R. Hayde, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


William Francis Hayde, specialist 2c, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant John Kaney Hayes, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 


Oden Vergine Hayes, chief machinist’s mate, USN 
Born: Dunklin county, Missouri 
Home: Pittsburg, California 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Edward Heck, Jr., USNR 
Born: Carthage, Missouri 
Home: Carthage, Missouri 
Navy Cross 


Henry Junior Heinaman, coxswain, USNR 
Born: Sedalia, Missouri 
Home: Sedalia, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 
Letter of Commendation (Non-ribbon) 


Lavon Russell Hendrickson, radioman 1c, USN 
Born: Stella, Missouri 
Home: Hobbs, New Mexico 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
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Commander Walter F. Henry, USN 
Born: Butler, Missouri 
Home: Butler, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Navy Cross 
Air Medal 


Ensign Albert D. Hensley, USN 
Born: Homer township, Missouri 
Home: Galesburg, Illinois 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant John Robert Herbert, USNR 
Born: Verden, Oklahoma 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 


Commander Andrew J. Hill, USN 

Born: Poplar Bluff, Missouri 

Home: Poplar Bluff, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 
Navy Cross 
Silver Star Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Navy Cross 
Presidential Unit Citation (USS Nicholas) 


Hiram J. Hodge, chief gunner’s mate, USN 
Born: Hollister, Missouri 
Home: Pryor, Oklahoma 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Norman D. Hodson, USN 
Born: Pierce City, Missouri 
Home: San Bernardino, California 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Flying Cross 
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Reed B. Hogan, chief pharmacist’s mate, USN 
Born: Braggadocio, Missouri 
Home: Hornbeak, Tennessee 
Bronze Star Medal 
Presidential Unit Citation 


Paul Leo Holden, electrician’s mate 3c, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Lesterville, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Paul A. Holmberg, USN (missing) 
Born: Stanberry, Missouri 
Home: Brunswick, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Navy Cross 


Ensign Frederick T. Hon, USNR 
Born: Higbee, Missouri 
Home: Normandy, Missouri 

Bronze Star Medal 


Ensign Leslie Silsby Hornbeak, USNR (missing) 
Born: Springfield, Missouri 
Home: Springfield, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Ensign Kenneth Eugene Howe, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Madison, Missouri 
Home: Holliday, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Bernard Morris Hudson (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Wood River, Illinois 

Air Medal 
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Commander John N. Hughes, USN 
Born: Columbia, Missouri 
Home: Ames, Iowa 

Navy Cross 


Lieutenant (jg) Richard L. Hunt, Jr., USNR (missing) 
Born: Keytesville, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Alvin Eugene Hutchison, aviation metalsmith 1c, USNR 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Coronado, California 

Air Medal 


James Mann Irwin, pharmacist’s mate 2c, USNR (inactive) 
Born: Quincy, Illinois 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Ensign Richard A. Jaccard, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Troy, Missouri 
Home: Manhattan, Kansas 
Navy Cross 
Destroyer escort named in his honor 


Lieutenant Commander David Charles James, MC, USNR 
Born: Caruthersville, Missouri 
Home: Cleveland, Ohio 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Myles Claycomb James, aviation radioman 2c, USNR 
(deceased) 
Born: Joplin, Missouri 
Home: Joplin, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant William Francis James, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Richmond Heights, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
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Orville Francis Jasper, aviation radioman 2c, USNR 


(deceased) 
Born: Washington, Missouri 
Home: Washington, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Jay Williams Jenkins, radioman 3c, USN (deceased) 
Born: Galena, Missouri 
Home: Erie, Colorado 

Distinguished Flying Cross 


Ensign Cone H. Johnson, USNR 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 


Captain Craig B. Johnson, MC, USN 
Born: Granger, Missouri 
Home: Columbia, Missouri 

Legion of Merit 


Irvin Virgil Jones, fireman 1c, USNR 
Born: Grant City, Missouri 
Home: Kellogg, Iowa 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Robert Asa Jones, photographer’s mate 1c, USNR 
Born: Green City, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Roy Walter Johnson, USNR 
Born: Chillicothe, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Rear Admiral Charles T. Joy, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Legion of Merit 
Gold Star lieu second Legion of Merit 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 
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Alfred Oscar Jungmeyer, aviation radioman 3c, USNR 
(missing) 
Born: Lohman, Missouri 
Home: Lohman, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Winfield H. Junk, USNR 
Born: Brookhaven, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 


Clarence C. Kagey, chief machinist’s mate, USNR 
Born: Poplar Bluff, Missouri 
Home: Norfolk, Virginia 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant George Kenneth Kemper, Jr. 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Miami Beach, Florida 
Air Medal 


Captain Marvin G. Kennedy, USN 
Born: Huntsville, Missouri 
Home: Henrietta, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 


Winston Clark Ketchum, aviation chief machinist’s mate, 
USNR (missing) 
Born: Rochester, Missouri 
Home: Klamath Falls, Oregon 
Air Medal 


Stilbern Kidd, machinist’s mate 1c, USNR (discharged) 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Soldier’s Medal (Army to Navy) 


Lieutenant Joe W. King, USNR 
Born: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Air Medal 











e, 
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Paul Maxwell King, chief photographer’s mate, USNR 
Born: Joplin, Missouri 
Home: Norwalk, California 
Air Medal 


Charles L. Kinney, Jr., boatswain’s mate 1c, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 
Presidential Unit Citation (USS San Francisco) 


Lieutenant Commander Robert C. Kirmse, USNR 
Born: Frazee, Minnesota 
Home: Clayton, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Chief Petty Officer Charles Henry Knorr 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Presidential Citation 


Elwood Knowles, Jr., carpenter’s mate 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Presidential Unit Citation 


Lieutenant (jg) Joseph Kopman, USNR (missing) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Detroit, Michigan 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


Commander John M. Krause, USNR 
Born: Grover, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 


Franklin D. Kreeger, aviation radioman 1c, USN 
Born: Independence, Missouri 
Home: Independence, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
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Lieutenant Jack R. Kreigh 
Born: Alamogordo, New Mexico 
Home: Columbia, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Melvin Kurlander, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Air Medal 


Lieutenant Commander William Emerson Lamb, USN 
(missing) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Navy Cross 


Ensign John R. Landis, Jr., USNR (missing) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Captain Caleb Barrett Laning, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 
Gold Star lieu second Legion of Merit 


Commander Robert E. Laub, USN 
Born: Pittsburg, Kansas 
Home: Richland, Missouri 

Navy Cross 





John Andrew Linson, aviation radioman 1c, USNR (missing) 


Born: Novelty, Missouri 
Home: Culver City, California 
Air Medal 
Vice Admiral Charles A. Lockwood, USN 
Born: Midland, Virginia 
Home: Lamar, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 








g) 
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Burnis Winfred Lowe, fireman 1c, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Caldwell, Missouri 
Home: Bruceton, Tennessee 
Silver Star Medal 
Purple Heart Medal 


Lieutenant John Vincent Lucas, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Chicago, Illinois 

Air Medal 


Lieutenant Wayne L. McCann, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Bronze Star Medal 


Ensign Thomas A. McClelland, USNR 
Born: - Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Denver, Colorado 
Purple Heart Medal 
Destroyer escort vessel named in his honor 


Hale T. McCulley, carpenter, USN 
Born: Riverview, Nebraska 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Navy Cross 


Milton G. McGauhey, signalman ic, USN (discharged) 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Joseph Leo McGrievy, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant H. L. McGuire, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Leavenworth, Kansas 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
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Commander Donald E. McKee, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Warrington, Florida 

Air Medal 


Commander John R. McKnight, Jr., USN 
Born: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Wilson Carroll McNeill (missing) 
Born: Carterville, Illinois 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Ensign Glenn Wallace Mantle, USNR (missing) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Illinois 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


John Francis Marsh, aviation machinist’s mate 1c, USN 
Born: Saco, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
(Name of medal omitted by Navy) 


John Robert Marshall, boatswain’s mate 1c, USN 
*! Born: Fulton, Missouri 
Home: Mexico, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Theodore W. Marshall, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Joplin, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Commander William I. Martin, USN 
Born: Ava, Missouri 
Home: San Gabriel, California 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Flying Cross 
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Gold Star lieu third Distinguished Flying Cross 
Silver Star Medal 

Air Medal 

Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Lieutenant Richard Frank Matthews, USNR 
Born: Wichita, Kansas 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Ensign Albert E. Mead, USNR (missing) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: San Marino, California 
Air Medal 
Lieutenant Marvin Udell Mead, USNR (missing) 
Born: Harrisburg, Missouri 
Home: Moberly, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Robert Andrew Meikle, aviation machinist’s mate 1c, USN 
Born: Sullivan county, Missouri 
Home: Pismo Beach, California 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Arthur C. Merrill, aviation radioman ic, USNR 
Born: Deerfield, Missouri 
Home: Tacoma, Washington 
Air Medal 


Theodore B. Metcalf, chief gunner’s mate, USN 
Born: Lorance township, Missouri 
Home: Wright City, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Lynton W. Metts, pharmacist’s mate 3c 
Home: Lemay, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Andrew J. Miller, Jr., aviation machinist’s mate 3c, USN 
(prisoner of war) 
Born: Greensburg, Missouri 
Home: LaGrange, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 
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Lieutenant Gilbert E. Miller, USN (missing) 
Born: Eagleville, Missouri 
Home: Long Beach, California 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Lieutenant Frank D. Milner, USNR 
Born: Springfield, Missouri 
Home: Springfield, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant (jg) Jack H. Moore, USNR 
Born: Moberly, Missouri 
Home: Moberly, Missouri 

Air Medal 

Lieutenant Corwin F. Morgan, USNR 
Born: Richmond, Missouri 
Home: Gainesville, Florida 

Navy Cross 

Lieutenant Elmo L. Moss, USNR 
Born: Saline, Missouri 
Home: Hannibal, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Cecil L. Moyes, USNR 
Born: Union Star, Missouri 
Home: Union Star, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 
Major General Paul J. Mueller, USA 
Born: Union, Missouri 
Home: Arlington, Virginia 
Distinguished Service Medal (Navy to Army) 


Edwin J. Mushinski, aviation radioman 2c, USN (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Tampa, Florida 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Lawson Narr, MC 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Navy Cross 





d) 
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Captain Milton A. Nation, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Mo. 
Home: McLeansboro, Illinois 

Navy Cross 


Louis Mayberry Neale, Jr., aviation chief radioman, USN 
Born: Webster county, Missouri 
Home: Waterboro, South Carolina 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Roger Fenimore Noyes, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Flying Cross 


Ensign Frank W. O’Flaherty, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Tonopah, Nevada 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Earl Wade Ogdon, Jr., chief signalman, USN 
Born: Charleston, Missouri 
Home: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Ensign Robert Edward O'Neil, USNR (deceased) 
Born: New York, New York 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Cletus Eugene Osborne, chief gunner’s mate, USNR 
Born: Seligman, Missouri 
Home: San Francisco, California 
Silver Star Medal 
Lieutenant John J. O’Sullivan, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
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Harley Andrew Overdier, fireman ic, USNR (honorably 
discharged) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Rock Island, Illinois 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Purple Heart Medal 


Commander William A. Overton, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Baltimore, Maryland 

Silver Star Medal 


Commodore John Paul Owen, MC, USN 
Born: Milford, Missouri 
Home: Oak Grove, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 


Hogden Othello Patrick, Jr., yeoman 1c, USN 
Born: Duenweg, Missouri 
Home: Ocean Park, California 
Silver Star Medal 


Commander Gerald R. Pearson, USNR 
Born: Rich Hill, Missouri 
Home: Rich Hill, Missouri 

Air Medal 

Commander John H. Pennoyer, USN 

Born: Republic, Missouri 


Home: Warrington, Florida 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant John E. Perry, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Nashville, Tennessee 
Silver Star Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Silver Star Medal 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Leo F. Peterschmidt, seaman 2c, USN (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
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Ensign Dale William Peterson, USNR (deceased) 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy Cross 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Destroyer escort vessel named in his honor 


Lieutenant Amedee A. Peugnet, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 


Charles Robert Phillips, Jr., aviation chief radioman, USN 
Born: Little Rock, Arkansas 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Ralph Phillips, aviation chief radioman, USN 
Born: Lewis Station, Missouri 
Home: Oahu, Territory of Hawaii 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


Fred Eugene Ping, seaman 2c, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 

Army Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Homer C. Pogue, Jr., USNR 
Born: Murray, Kentucky 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Francis S. Polston, seaman 2c, USN (deceased) 
Born: Nashville, Missouri 
Home: Nashville, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Commander Robert Hoyt Price 
| Home: Webster Groves, Missouri 
Air Medal 
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Lieutenant Richard Grant Prough, 
Born: Kirkwood, Missouri 
Home: Houston, Texas 

Bronze Star Medal 


Rear Admiral William R. Purnell, USN 
Born: Bowling Green, Missouri 
Home: Bowling Green, Missouri 
Order of Orange-Nassau (Netherlands to United 
States) 
Distinguished Service Medal 


Sidney William Quick, chief aviation pilot, USN (deceased) 
Born: Rhineland, Missouri 
Home: Rhineland, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Navy Cross 


Morris A. Reeves, chief machinist’s mate, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Wenatchee, Washington 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Charles Allen Reynard, aviation machinist’s mate 3c, USN 
(deceased) 
Born: Beeville, Texas 
Home: Springfield, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Alfred O. Rheinnecker, Jr., USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Lemay Station, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Basil Manley Rich, chief gunner, USN 
Born: Longwood, Missouri 
Home: Lemay Station, Missouri 

Air Medal 


Captain Arthur N. Riegel, (deceased) 
Home: Richmond Heights, Missouri 
Air Medal with two silver and two bronze Oak Leaf 
Clusters 
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Lieutenant Robert E. Ries, Jr., USNR 
Born: Richmond Heights, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Navy Cross 


Lieutenant Clark F. Rinehart (deceased) 
Born: Harrison county, Missouri 
Home: Pensacola, Florida 

Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Leonard Hunter Roach, MC, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bronze Star Medal 


Commander Howard S. Roberts, USNR 
Born: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Distinguished Flying Cross (Great Britain to United 
States) 
Distinguished Service Cross (Great Britain to 
United States) 


James Willard Robinson, pharmacist’s mate 2c, USNR 
(deceased) 
Born: Ferguson, Missouri 
Home: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Bronze Star Medal 


Edwin John Rost, chief radioman, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Seattle, Washington 
Navy Cross 


Lieutenant (jg) Leonard Russell Row, USNR (missing) 
Born: Carney, Oklahoma 
Home: Ava, Missouri 

Air Medal 
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Captain Adrian O. Rule, Jr., USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Ava, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Carl Edgar Russ, chief radio electrician, USN 
Born: Sedalia, Missouri 
Home: Clinton Missouri 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Milton A. Rusteen, USNR 
Born: St, Louis, Missouri 
Home: LaGrange, Illinois 
Bronze Star Medal 


Jack Murray Sauer, aviation machinist’s Mate 2c, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Lieutenant Commander Emmett A. Scanlan, Jr., USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant Mills Schanuel, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Florissant, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


Lieutenant Commander John S. Schmidt, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Tony F. Schneider, USN 
Born: Hillsboro, Missouri 
Home: Hillsboro, Missouri 
Air Medal 
Navy Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 
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Charles Edmond Schnitzer, aviation chief machinist’s mate, 
USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Long Beach, California 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Gilbert Schrier, aviation radioman 2c 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Ralph E. Schuler, machinist’s mate 3c, USN (missing) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Franklin county, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Benedict Henry Schwab, electrician, USN 
Born: Dutchtown, Missouri 
Home: Dutchtown, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Frederick Leo See, aviation machinist’s mate 1c, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Air Medal 


James Joseph Shaw, Jr., motor machinist’s mate 2c, USNR 
(deceased) 
Born: Vandalia, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


George W. Shepard, machinist’s mate 1c, USN (prisoner 
of war) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis Missouri 
Army Silver Star Medal and Oak leaf cluster lieu 
second Silver Star Medal (Army to Navy) 


Commander Philip K. Sherman, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Richmond, Virginia 

Silver Star Medal 
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Ensign Jack Alven Shropshire, USNR 
Born: Hartville, Missouri 
Home: Filer, Ohio 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Frederic B. Sleyster, USNR (missing) 
Born: Keytesville, Missouri 
Home: Perry, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Lester E. Sliffe, USN 
Born: Austin, Missouri 
Home: Seattle, Washington 
Navy and Mar ne Co ps Medal 


Glen F. Slipsager, pharmacist’ mate 1c, USN (prisoner of 
war) 
Born: Cly ‘e, Karsas 
Home: Houston, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant William J. Slone, USNR 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Alexandria, Indiana 

Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Commander George William Smith, USN 
Born: Atherton, Missouri 
Home: Coronado, California 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Leonard B. Smith, USN 
Born: Mayview, Missouri 
Home: Higginsville, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lowell Edward Smith, motor machinist’s mate 1c, USNR 
(discharged) 
Born: Rushville, Missouri 
Home: Arrington, Kansas 
Silver Star Medal 
Purple Heart Medal 
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Ensign Melvin Clark Smith, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Higginsville, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Robert Edward Smith, USNR 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Navy Cross 


Ensign William S. Snead, Jr., USNR (deceased) 
Born: Montclair, New Jersey 
Home: Clayton, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Commander Harold Alfred Sommer, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Pensacola, Florida 
Silver Star Medal 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Forest Glen Stanley, aviation radioman 1c, USN (missing) 
Born: Harrison county, Missouri 
Home: Ridgeway, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Air Medal 


Harmon Charles Steck, boatswain’s mate 2c, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Commander Richard C. Steere, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Chicago, Illinois 

Legion of Merit 


Lieutenant Paul F. Stevens, Jr., USN 
Born: Joplin, Missouri 
Home: Joplin, Missouri 

Air Medal 
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Lieutenant (jg) Frederick R. Stieglitz, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


James Oliver Stine, aviation chief radioman, USNR 
Born: Christian county, Missouri 
Home: Ozark, Missouri 
Distinguished Service Medal (Great Britian to 
United States) 
Presidential Unit Citation (task unit 21.14) 


Lieutenant Robert Hale Stonum, USNR 
Born: Moberly, Missouri 
Home: Davenport, Iowa 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Richard M. Swenson, USN (missing) 
Born: Junction City, Kansas 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Distinguished” Flying Cross 


William A. Tandrup, Jr., shipfitter 2c, USNR 
Born: Maplewood, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Jesse D. Taylor, USNR 
Born: Rock Point, Missouri 
Home: Rock Point, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant (jg) Perry L. Teaff, 
Home: Springfield, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Ensign Robert Tehan, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Columbia, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Distinguished Flying Cross 





z) 
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Lieutenant Robert L. Temme, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Air Medal 


Lieutenant Raymond J. Tennant, USNR 
Born: Beverly, lowa 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Presidential Unit Citation (task unit 21.14) 


Lewis McKinley Thompson, aviation chief machinist’s 
mate, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: San Diego, California 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant Norman E. Thurmon, USNR 
Born: Chamois, Missouri 


Home: Warrensburg, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Milton Tootle IV, USNR 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 

Navy Cross 


Rear Admiral Harold C. Train, USN 
Born: Kansas City, Missouri 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Vasco Numez de Balboa (Panama to United States) 


Lieutenant Robert Errett Turner, USNR 
Born: Camden Point, Missouri 
Home: Platte City, Missouri 

Silver Star Medal 
Bronze Star Medal 


John Sherwood Tuttle, quartermaster 1c, USN (missing) 


Born: Audrain, Missouri 
Home: Bremerton, Washington 
Bronze Cross (Netherlands to United States) 
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Ensign Joseph Morton Tuttle, USNR (deceased) 
Born: Prairie Home, Missouri 
Home: Prairie Home, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Captain Herbert W. Underwood, USNR (retired) 
Born: Joplin, Missouri 
Home: Alameda, California 
Legion of Merit 


Donald L. Vandiver, gunner’s mate 2c, USNR 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Bethany, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Commodore James Kimble Vardaman, Jr., USNR 
Born: Greenwood, Mississippi 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Legion of Merit 


Lieutenant Commander Kenneth T. Viall, USNR 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Rochester, New York 
Air Medal 


John Henry Vieth, Jr., aviation radioman 1c, USN (dis- 
charged) 
Born: Central township, Missouri 
Home: Overland, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


George W. Voll, chief torpedoman’s mate, USN 
Born: Springfield, Missouri 
Home: Parsons, Kansas 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Bernard Henry Volm, USNR (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 

Air Medal 














Missouri and the War 


Clarence T. Wall, aviation chief metalsmith, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: Salt Lake City, Utah 
Air Medal 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Commander Thomas Glover Warfield, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Beatrice, Nabraska 
Silver Star Medal 


Carl Raymond Washburn, aviation chief machinist’s mate, 
USN 
Born: Erie, Kansas 
Home: Kansas City, Missouri 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant Raymond Albert Watson, Jr., USNR 
Born: Pattonsburg, Missouri 
Home: Hastings, Nebraska 

Air Medal 

Captain Charles Enright Weakley, USN 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri 
Home: St. Joseph, Missouri 

Legion of Merit 

Lieutenant Neil Scott Weary, USNR 
Born: Cainsville, Missouri 
Home: Cainsville, Missouri 

Navy Cross 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Lieutenant David F. Weaver, USNR 

Born: Joplin, Missouri 

Home: Kansas City, Kansas 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Lieutenant Commander Eugene Nelson Webb, USN (de- 
ceased) 

Born: LaMonte, Missouri 

Home: Windsor, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
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Lieutenant Commander Wilbur J. Wehmeyer, USN 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 


Air Medal 


Captain George W. Welker, Jr., USN 
Born: Salisbury, Missouri 
Home: Salisbury, Missouri 

Legion of Merit 


Lieutenant James Lewis Wetzel, USNR 
Born: Greenfield, Missouri 
Home: Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Letter of Commendation (Ribbon) 


Lieutenant Thomas R. Wheaton, USNR 
Born: Independence, Missouri 
Home: Independence, Missouri 

Air Medal 
Gold Star lieu second Air Medal 


Lieutenant John Thomas Wheeler, USN (deceased) 
Born: Golden City, Missouri 
Home: St. Collins, Colorado 
Silver Star Medal 


John H. White, chief torpedoman’s mate, USN 
Born: Springfield, Missouri 
Home: Louisville, Kentucky 
Silver Star Medal 


Samuel Andrew Wilbeck, aviation machinist’s mate 3c, USN 
Born: Lincoln, Kansas 
Home: Southwest City, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Lieutenant (jg) Glenn B. Williams, USN (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Webster Groves, Missouri 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
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Andrew Jackson Wilson, aviation machinist’s mate 2c, 
USN (deceased) 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri 
Home: Steelville, Missouri 
Air Medal 


Lieutenant Commander Jesse John Wimp, USNR 
Born: Chicago, Illinois 
Home: Kirksville, Missouri 
Bronze Star Medal 


Lieutenant George Winter, USNR 
Born: Fenton, Missouri 
Home: Sappington, Missouri 

Air Medal 


Harper Leo Wolverton, chief motor machinist’s mate, USN 
Born: Bagnell, Missouri 
Home: Ferguson, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal 


Samuel D. Wood, pharmacist’s mate 1c, USNR 
Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Silver Star Medal (Army to Navy) 


Paul R. Wright, chief water tender USNR (deceased) 
Born: Meadville, Missouri 
Home: Phoenix, Arizona 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lieutenant Robert M. Wright, USNR 
Born: Lebanon, Missouri 
Home: Mobile, Alabama 

Air Medal 


Charles Robert Young, aviation radioman 3c, USN (deceased) 
Born: Carthage, Missouri 
Home: Seminole, Oklahoma 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
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MEDAL OF HONOR WINNERS 


First Lieutenant George H. Cannon, USMC (deceased) 
Born: Webster Groves, Missouri 
Home: Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Medal of Honor 
Purple Heart Medal 
Destroyer escort, USS Cannon, named in his honor 


Captain Samuel Glenn Fuqua, USN 
Born: Laddonia, Missouri 
Home: Hannibal, Missouri 

Medal of Honor 


Lieutenant Commander Edward Henry O’Hare, USN (de- 
ceased) 

Born: St. Louis, Missouri 

Home: St. Louis, Missouri 
Medal of Honor 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Gold Star lieu second Distinguished Flying Cross 
Airfield on Abemama named in his honor 
Destroyer, USS O’Hare, named in his honor 


Rear Admiral Norman Scott, Jr. 
Home: Kirkwood, Missouri 

Medal of Honor 

Navy Cross 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
THE FRENCH IN THE VALLEY 
PART III 


EDITED BY DOROTHY PENN 


The French Settler 
Inherent Traits 
Attitude toward the Indian 
Religion 
Education 
Amusements 


What were these French settlers like who lived in this 
“earthly paradise’ that was the Missouri wilderness, under 
the colonial governments of France and Spain, amid the rest- 
lessness and hazards of frontier farming, mining, and fur 
trading? 


THE FRENCH SETTLER 
INHERENT TRAITS 


It is always temerarious of a writer of one nationality to 
attempt appraisal of another nation’s personal characteristics, 
and so one should look to the source of quotations which we 
may have occasion to give on the habits, customs, and 
character of the early French settlers of Missouri. 

Both the Frenchman and the Spaniard shared certain 
motives in their conquest of the New World, motives not 
always present in the Anglo-Saxon explorer and pioneer. 
Those of France and Spain came to this continent urged by 
the lure of personal wealth, the quick riches of the mythical 
wealth of the Indies; they came with zeal to convert the 
aborigines to the Catholic faith; and they came to widen the 
boundaries of their sovereign’s empire. There was present, 
in the Spanish ‘‘conquistador”’ especially, a high exaltation 
“for God and king,’’ mingled with greed for gold. 
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“The French colonist....took to the lakes and rivers 
and forests, cultivated the Indian and sought gain along 
adventurous lines. His is the picturesque history of explorers 
intent on discovery, traders on furs, missionaries on souls. 
Spreading over half the continent, hunting the beaver and 
trafficking with the red man, the Frenchman failed to fix a 
grasp on any portion of the New World.”? 


The inward eyes of both Spaniard and Frenchman were 
often turned towards the homeland; “‘la patrie’’ was still in 
Europe. ‘These men [in St. Louis] are less degenerate than 
the race which dwell on the American side; we found among 
them that sentiment of attachment to their country which 
characterises the French nation; they appeared to be excellent 
patriots, whose lives and fortunes are devoted to France; 
families of laborers in easy circumstances, and prosperous 
merchants.’ In his exile, the French settler built his village 
on the plan of the villages of the Old World, and followed the 
customs of his parents. 


“No other place within the limits of the State [Mis- 
souri] brings you as close as does St. Genevieve to the 
realities of French culture and civilization that form so much 
of the background of Missouri history. On its streets you pass 
antique colonial houses with gable roofs and comfortable 
porches, mansions of another day in which Monsieur and 
Madame once lived out their placid days with perhaps a 
truer relish of life than is possible to us moderns caught up in 
the rushing tide of twentieth century existence. You enter 
these houses and find the old-world suggestiveness of their 
exteriors echoed within. The exposed rafters of the ceiling 
catch your approving eye and you marvel to find wooden 
pegs and staples doing service for nails. . . .’ 


1Callan, Louise, ‘‘The Political Regime of the French in the Valley of 
the Mississippi,’’ Mid-America, Vol. XII (New series, Vol. I), No. 1, pp. 32-33. 
(Reprinted by permission of the Institute of Jesuit History, Loyola university, 
Chicago, Illinois.) 

2Collot, Victor, A Journey in North America, Vol. I, p. 247. 


3Garraghan, Gilbert J., ‘‘Some Highlights in Missouri's History,’’ St. Louis 
Catholic Historical Review, Vol. III, No. 4 (July 1921), p. 236. 
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The French or Spanish settler in the New World was not 
in essence escaping from anything. On the other hand, the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers were refugees from religious persecution, 
or they were seeking a land where they as individuals might 
have rights, property, and freedom of thought and action.‘ 
The success of the English in founding a new nation is the 
result of national character, according to Volney. In discuss- 
ing the relative characteristics of the English, French, and 
German, he says: 

“The settler, of British or German descent, is of a cold and 
phlegmatic temper, and deliberately forms a plan of husbandry 
which he steadily pursues. He attends sedulously to every- 
thing that can influence the success of his projects. He never 
becomes idle, till his end is accomplished and he has put his 
affairs on a good footing. . 

“The impetuosity of the Frenchman leads him to em- 
brace precipitately any plausible or flattering project, and 
he succeeds in his career without laboriously computing 
expenses and contingencies. With more genius for his portion, 
he laughs at the dullness and cautions of his Dutch or English 
neighbours, whom he stigmatises as an ox: but his neighbor will 
sedately and wisely reply, that the patient ox will plough much 
better than the mettlesome racer. ' And in truth, the French- 
man’s fire easily slackens: his patience is worn out; and after 
changing, correcting, and altering his plans, he finally aban- 
dons his project in despair.’’® 

Perhaps some of this restlessness of the ‘‘mettlesome racer”’ 
is because it is the voyageur and the tameless coureur des bois 
of Canada who have been transformed into pacific and home- 
haunting habitants, and the wild spirit which once dominated 
those coureurs des bois still slumbers in the good bourgeois 
of the frontier settlements.® 

The French settler in the valley has many traits 
which are purely French, stemming from the traditions of his 

‘Callan, ‘‘The Political Regime of the French in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi,”” p. 32. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

5Volney, C. F., View of the Soil and Climate of the United States of America 

. Pp. 345. 


‘Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Day .. . ., Vol. I, p. 272. 
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ancestors in the homeland, and differentiating him sharply 
from the settlers of English or Teutonic origin. Yet surpris- 
ingly, he has other traits which are not in his fellow country- 
men on the continent. Travelers of the early years of the nine- 
teenth century seem to have sensed these similarities and 
differences. Brackenridge, who lived among and knew inti- 
mately the people of the village of Ste. Genevieve, says: 

“In the character of these people, it must be remembered, 
that they are essentially Frenchmen; but, without that rest- 
lessness, impatience and fire, which distinguishes the Euro- 
pean. There is, even in their deportment, something of the 
gravity of the Spaniard, though gay, and fond of amusements. 
From the gentle and easy life which they led, their manners, 
and even language, have assumed a certain degree of softness 
and mildness; the word paisible, expresses this characteristic. 
In this remote country, there were few objects to urge to 
enterprise, and few occasions to call forth and exercise their 
energies. The necessaries of life were easily procured, and 
beggary was unknown. Hospitality was exercised as in the 
first ages, for there were no taverns . . . . The number of 
those who were lovers of knowledge, and made it a profession, 
was small. From the habits of these people, it would naturally 
be expected, that they would have been accustomed to reason 
on political subjects; they were in fact, as ignorant of them, 
as children are of life and manners. These inhabitants were 
as remarkable for their tame and peaceable disposition, as the 
natives of France are for the reverse.’’? 

In addition to the ‘‘peaceable” disposition of the French 
settler, one finds stressed again and again the ‘‘genial social 
qualities, the inborn national adaptability and courtesy .. . . 
their patient subjection to seignorial rights.’”"* The French 
peasant had long been used to working in close cooperation 
with his neighbors, and the communal field of the early com- 
munities is a point in illustration. The French settler, loving 
too well the friendly daily chat with his neighbor to settle 

7Brackenridge, Henri M., Views of Louisiana Together with a Journal of a 
Voyage Up the Missouri River, in 1811, p. 134. 


8Milburn, William H., The Pioneers, Preachers and People of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, pp. 132-133. 
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on isolated farms as did the Anglo-American settler, located 
in compact villages. 

“Neighbours interchange visits: for to visit and talk are 
so necessary to a Frenchman that along the frontier of Canada 
and Louisiana there is no where a settler of that nation to be 
found, but within sight or reach of some other. On asking how 
far off the remotest settler was, I have been told, He is in the 
woods, with the bears, a league from any house, and with no- 
body to talk to.’’® 

“The creoles had to a rare degree, and particularly in 
money matters, a sense of honour. Amongst gentilshommes 
their word bound them as fully as would have done a legal 
document. Those who did not understand this and who later 
saw the dwindling of some fortunes were wont to tax the old 
creoles with lacking business sense, with indolence, when in 
truth, it was that sense of honour that sometimes put them at 
the mercy of newcomers of a different type and far less scru- 
pulous. They had on the contrary good business judgment, 
as their trade with the Indians, the commerce of fur, the choice 
of real estate, and the fortunes they made prove. 

“Along with authority and honour, courtesy, a polite- 
ness in their intercourse with all and everyone, was to them a 
virtue sine qua non. Certain things like raiment or clothes 
could be removed, changed, but politeness was like the skin, 
one could neither do without it nor shed it, and this courtesy 
bequeathed to their descendants remained long one of their 
distinctive characteristics, even that of the slaves born in 
those families.’’!® 

Even the most unfortunate had some saving grace: ‘A 
great majority of the inhabitants [of St. Charles] are miserably 
poor, illiterate, and when at home, excessively lazy; though 
they are polite, hospitable, and by no means deficient in point 
of natural genious. They live in great harmony among them- 
selves, and place an implicit confidence in the doctrines of 
their speritual pastor, (the Roman Catholic priest) as they 





®*Volney, View of the Soil and Climate of the United States of America, p. 345+ 
10Berthold, Eugenie, Glimpses of Creole Life in Old St. Louis, pp. 7-8. 
(Reprinted by permission of the publisher, the Missouri historical society, 
St. Louis, Missouri.) 
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yeald passive obedience to the will of their temporal master, 
the Commandant.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE INDIAN 

One of the greatest differences between the English and 
French settlers was in their attitude toward the Indian. While 
the English exterminated the Indian and established a uniform 
type of civilization from Maine to California, modeled after 
European culture, ““The French in their eagerness to gain the 
good will of the savages for their own cause, met them more 
than half way; they studied their language, flattered their 
prejudices, and were very careful not to ruffle their dignity or 
insult their ancient customs. 

“Edouard Richard tersely characterizes the English and 
the French in this way: “The Frenchman’s first thought, was, 
“How shall I win the Indian’s heart?” The Englishman’s 
main question was, or seems to have been, ‘‘How shall I 
make that d d redskin respect me?” ’ 

“It is a fact that all through the French régime, the actuat- 
ing principle of the policy of the French, or, at least the theo- 
retical policy of the government, towards the savages was in 
striking contrast to that pursued in other colonies. The charter 
granted by Richelieu to the Company of the Hundred Asso- 
ciates stipulated that if any savage, after having been received 
into the Catholic Church, desired to live in France, he had 
the rights of citizenship at once, without any letter of natural- 
ization.’’ 

“From our study of Indian affairs during this period 
(1740-1750) we can only concede to the French their super- 
iority in handling the savages. Considering the vast areas 
which they governed and the very great handicaps in supplying 
merchandise to the distant savages who had already become 
dependent upon the white man’s goods, it is a wonder that 
the French managed as well as they did. The Indian rebellion 
in the upper country in 1747 and that of the Choctaw in the 





uThwaites, Reuben G. (ed.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1804-1806, Vol. VI, Part I, pp. 29-30. (Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher, Dadd, Mead and Company, New York, New York.) 

2Schlarman, J. H., From Quebec to New Orleans, The Story of the French in 
America, Fort de Chartres, p. 334. (Reprinted by permission of the author.) 
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south can be largely attributed to the failure of the French to 
supply trade goods to the tribes, and not to any failure of 
French diplomacy.””™ 

“The Spanish authorities at New Orleans and Madrid 
were not only solicitous of their white subjects but they greatly 
desired to maintain amicable relations with the Indians. 
Orders to the lieutenant governor repeatedly emphasized 
this desire. . 

“Definite regulations were made concerning trade with 
the Indians, and the Indian trade monopoly in the Missouri 
area which Maxent, Laclede and Company had held under the 
French was broken. Anyone who cared to secure a license 
could trade, and no man ‘recognized as honest’ could be denied: 
a license. Traders, urged to preserve the ‘utmost good faith’ 
and to treat the Indians with kindness and equity, were 
requested to report to the Lieutenant Governor in regard to 
everything going on among the tribes they contacted.’ 

“The killing of Indians was by the Spanish authorities 
not overlooked as a mere venial offence . . . . Only at rare 
intervals would an Indian rob or kill a French settler... . 
Whenever it was necessary to apprehend and punish an Indian, 
great care was exercised to impress and convince his tribe 
that the punishment was just. The American settlers never 
troubled themselves in that way.’ 

The so-called British-Indian attack on St. Louis (1780) 
took place during the American Revolution. ‘For a long time 
prior thereto the English and French had been making use of 
the Indians as pawns in their game of conquest . . . . These 
Indian alliances persevered to a great extent, so that when the 
war came on between the British and American colonies the 
Indian allies of the former were brought along into the conflict. 
In this war the French were largely sympathetic with the 
Americans. In 1779, Spain also came in conflict with England, 


Caldwell, Norman W., The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. 
p. 102. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, University of Illinois 
press, Urbana, Illinois.) 

M4Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achievements, Vol. I, p. 112. 

Houck, Louis, History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 82, 213. (Reprinted by 
permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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and the British plan to capture all the Spanish possessions in 
the Mississippi Valley developed, therefore, in consequence.’’!® 
One objective of the English forces, together with their Indian 
allies, was Pain Court (St. Louis) which they attacked on 
May 26, 1780. Although criticism was made of the poor 
preparation for defense, yet the attack failed to take the village 
or fort. No doubt it was not in hatred of the French that the 
Indians participated, but as allies of the British. 

“The Indian tribes, generally, enslaved their captives 
taken in war; and these slaves were also transferred to the 
whites, especially the French. So many were obtained (large- 
ly by the Illinois) from the Pawnees, who were early in the 
eighteenth century settled on the Missouri River, that Indian 
slaves were everywhere known by the general term panis. 
This bondage prevailed throughout Canada and Louisiana, 
beginning almost with the first French settlements in Illinois; 
and was authorized by an edict of Jacques Raudot, intendant 
of New France, dated at Quebec, April 13, 1709. Slavery was 
abolished in Upper Canada in 1793, by act of the provincial 
parliament; and in Lower Canada it had practically ceased 
by 1800—the few remaining slaves being freed by the imperial 
act in 1834,’"!7 

“Domestic slavery was intimately connected with the 
agriculture of the French and American pioneers of Missouri 
.... From a letter of Sieur de Ramesay and Sieur Begon, 
dated November 7th, 1715, it appears that the first forty- 
seven French settlers in the Illinois country, who established 
themselves in the ‘Thamarois,’ probably in the American 
bottom near Cahokia, were then ‘living at their ease’ there, 
and, says the latter, ‘they get as many savage slaves as they 
wish, on the river of the Missouris, whom they use to culti- 
vate their land; and they sell these to the English of Carolina, 
with whom they trade.’ Thus an early Indian slave-trade was 


%Drumm, Stella M., “The British-Indian Attack on Pain Court (St. 
Louis),’’ Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. X XIII, No. 4 (Janu- 
ary 1931), p. 642. 

17Thwaites, Reuben G. (ed.), Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries in New France, 1610-1791, Vol. LXIX, p. 301 fn. (Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher, Burrows, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
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carried on by the French with the English South-Atlantic 
colonies. 

“When Spain took possession of Louisianna in 1769, 
O'Reilly discovered that the French held many Indians as 
slaves, and in a proclamation which he issued, declared this 
‘to be contrary to the wise and pious laws of Spain,’ but, 
while not at once declaring these Indian slaves free, he ordained 
‘that the actual proprietors shall not dispose of those whom 
they hold in any manner whatever, unless it be to give them 
their freedom’ until the orders ‘of his Majesty on the subject.’ 
. . . . This proclamation was generally understood by the 
French settlers of Upper Louisiana as emancipating all the 
Indian slaves.’’!® 


In his next instructions to his commandantes, O'Reilly 
says: ‘It shall be make known to all the inhabitants, that, 
by the laws of his Majesty, which shall go into operation in 
this province on the 1st of December, 1769, it is not permitted 
that Indians be held in slavery; wherefore, from the date of 
this notification of these presents, no one shall buy, exchange, 
and barter, or appropriate to himself Indian slaves .. .’* 


“The first negro slaves brought into Upper Louisiana or 
the Illinois country, came with Sieur Philip Renault, director 
of the mines of the Company of the West in 1719 . 
to work in the mines which were to be opened. These negroes 
he brought up the Mississippi River to Fort de Chartres. 
From these slaves are descended the old French-negro slaves 
found at Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Ste. Genevieve, St. Louis and 
St. Charles. The slaves found in the Cape Girardeau and 
New Madrid districts were brought into Upper Louisiana by 
the American settlers .... They were ‘regarded in the 
light of bien foncier or real property, and in fact, as the high- 
est species.’ This also may be observed ‘that the Spanish code 
was ever more lenient and benignant towards the negroes 
than the colonial system of any other nation... .’ 


18Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 239-240. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 


19**Spanish Domination in Louisiana,'’ De Bow's Review, Vol. XVII, No. 6 
(Decem ber 18 54), p. 553-554. 
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“Generally the French slaves [negro] were well treated, 
they had little work to do and were greatly attached to their 
French masters, and their families. They were all Catholic 
and worshipped in the same church with their owners. The 
same freedom from race prejudice which characterized the 
French in their relations with the Indians, also characterized, 
usually, their relations with the negro. Holding him in bond- 
age, they did not regard him with the same prejudice that 
marked their English-speaking neighbor.’’?° 


Perhaps a bit too idyllic are these words of Monette: 
.even the black slave was equally interested in the 
general enjoyment, and was happy because he saw his master 
happy; and the master in turn, was pleased to witness the 
enjoyment of his slave. The mutual dependence of each upon 
the other, in their respective spheres, contributed to produce 
a state of mutual harmony and attachment. It has been almost 
a proverb, that the world did not exhibit an example of a more 
contented and happy race than the negro slaves of the early 
French in the Illinois country.’ 


“eé 


RELIGION 


“As must be expected, the entire population gathered 
about church and priest. The eighteenth century, which in 
France gave so severe a shaking to religious absolutism, passed 
without an echo here. As in the European middle ages, the 
church of the Illinois country played a praiseworthily con- 
structive role, restraining brutality, offering a nucleus for 
social life, and in general preserving order, or keeping some 
memory of it afoot in the confusion of wilderness society.’ 


“Sunday is much better known in all the French settle- 
ments of this country as a day of general amusement, than 


20Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 240, 242. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

21Monette, John W., History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley 
of the Mississippi . , Vol. I, pp. 186-187. 

22Dorrance, Ward ‘A. “The Survival of French in the District of Old Sainte 
Genevieve,’’ University of Missouri Studies, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 37. (Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher.) 
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of worship. It is true, that as they have a chapel and confes- 
sor, they must necessarily make some kind of use of them; 
they therefore have a high mass performed every Sunday 
morning, which lasts half an hour. According to ancient 
custom, they ought likewise to have a low mass every other 
morning; but ... . it is mostly dispensed with. You see 
nothing of that general cessation from labour on this day so 
common with you. On the contrary you see the slaves with 
their horses and carts (going on their own business) driving 
about as usual; and indeed no kind of work or amusement is 
suspended on account of the day. There iscommonly a ball 
on sunday evening; and should the billiard-rooms, of which 
there are three in the town, be closed the whole week, you 
will always see them open and crowded on Sunday. 


“From the character I have just given you of the inhabit- 
ants of St. Genevieve, you may be inclined to believe that 
they are free and liberal minded with regard to matters 
of religion. Yet this is far from being the case. . . . 


“As an instance of this confidence in the almighty power 
of their priest, [there is the time when] the Mississippi, 
it seems, .. . . threatened to . . . . sweep off the whole of 
their crops. In this dilemma the credulous inhabitants flew 
to the priest, and entreated him to form a procession with the 
holy host, in order to drive back the waters. The priest hesi- 
tated .. . . but after repeated solicitations. . . . he ordered 
the chapel bell to be rung. Men, women, and children, of 
all conditions and complexions, soon flocked together; and 
with the holy host, cross, and two or three bells tinkling, they 
solemnly moved along, chanting ‘‘Pater nosters” and ‘“‘Ave 
Marias.”’ The procession at length arrived at the edge of the 
water, where, in the name of the host the waters were forbid 
to rise any higher. . . . 


“IT have myself noticed several religious processions, on 
the occasion of a person being very ill, and his life despaired 
of, when the host was carried with all the parade and pag- 
eantry their circumstances would admit of, preceded by the 
priest drest out in his pontifical robes; and every good catho- 
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lic, on hearing the bells, runs to join the procession on so 
important an occasion!’’% 

“At Christmas eve it was the custom to keep the church 
open all night, and at midnight to say mass. On this occasion, 
I found myself alone for nearly an hour before that time, seated 
on a high chair or stool, with a cross in my hand, in front of 
the altar, which was splendidly decorated, and lighted with 
the largest wax candles the village could afford.’ 

Brackenridge has left a charming picture of life in Ste. 
Genevieve where he lived during his childhood for three 
years. ‘“‘They were strict and exemplary Catholics; so indeed 
were all the inhabitants of the village. Madame Beauvais 
caused me every night to kneel by her side, to say my pater 
noster and credo, and then whispered those gentle admoni- 
tion which sink deep into the heart. To the good seed thus 
early sown I may ascribe any growth of virtue in a soil that 
might otherwise have produced only noxious weeds... . 

“After the afternoon mass, I sometimes went with other 
children to the ball, which was by no means a place of friv- 
olity, but rather a school of manners. The children of the 
rich and poor were placed on a footing of perfect equality, 
and the only difference was a more costly, but not a cleaner 
or neater dress. The strictest decorum and propriety were 
preserved by the parents who were present. There was as 
much solemnity and seriousness at these assemblies as at 
our Sunday schools; the children were required to be seated, 
and no confusion or disorder was permitted. The minuet 
was the principal dance. I think it is in some measure owing 
to this practice that the awkward, clownish manners of other 
nations are scarcely known among the French. The secret 
of true politeness, self-denial, or the giving the better place 
to others, was taught me at these little balls, but which I 
have not always found practically useful when it has not been 


%Schultz, Christian, Travels on an Inland Voyage Through the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Through the 
Territories of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, and New-Orleans; Performed in 
the Years 1807 and 1808, Vol. II, pp. 62-65. 

Brackenridge, Henri M., Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, 
p. 26. 
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met by a corresponding self-denial in others. I do not hesitate 
to give the preference to our Sunday schools, which are justly 
ranked among the greatest improvements of the age. The 
Sunday balls of St. Genevieve were, however, comparatively 
innocent, and, in other respects, the people of the village, and 
particularly Monsieur and Madame Beauvais, were rigid 
Sabbatarians. . . . I owed them much for the care they had 
taken of my person, and still more for the pains with which they 
had preserved the health and purity of my mind. I left them 
with a heart innocent and virtuous, and with impressions 
which, if not indelible, were yet sufficient to carry me a long 
distance through the temptations of vice and folly. I was 
taught to reverence my parents, to respect the aged, to be 
polite to my equals, and to speak the truth to every one. I 
was taught to restrain my temper, to practice self-denial, 
to be compassionate to man and beast, to receive without mur- 
mur or complaint what was provided for me, and to be thank- 
ful to God for every blessing.”*® And one feels that such 
training was customary among the established French settlers 
of Missouri. 

“Ardently attached to their spiritual guides, religion 
became one of the great rules of social life.’ ‘Yet in the 
Sainte Genevieve District there would seem to have been none 
of the extreme ardour to be found, for instance, in French Can- 
ada today. From a number of indications we may infer that 
the priest kept his blind eye to the telescope, whatever his per- 
sonal wish, and with a generous show of French good sense, was 
content to have for frontier life a frontier religion. Benevolent 
and elastic in its requirements, the church remained to do 
what good it could; unbending in its commands among such 
conditions, it would have passed quite unheeded. Hence 
there were mistresses (regular or casual) red, white, and black. 
Hence, too, in the church record kept at Sainte Genevieve 
there is continually (for the early period) the entry: pere 
inconnu. ...In general, however, the priest knew well 


2%Ibid., pp. 23, 24-25, 27. 


Monette, History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Vol. I,"p. 187, 
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with whom he had to deal, and if he was called by the Rever- 
end [Timothy] Flint ‘a nimrod of a hunter, a card player, 
and as far as means could be obtained, a wine bibber,’ we 
are merely made certain that he used that knowledge intelli- 
gently. 

“Until a regular priest supplanted the visiting mis- 
sionaries, oddly unorthodox privileges were extended to the 
faithful. Marriages, for instance, during the absence of a 
cleric, might simply be declared to exist, provided the cere- 
mony were performed at the first opportunity.’’? Don Piernas 
had reported of Sainte Genevieve in 1769 that “‘license, 
laxity of conduct and vice are the characteristics of its inhabi- 
tants. Religion is given scant respect, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, is totally neglected.’’?* 

This seems to be an extreme statement, according to a 
generalization by Brackenridge in 1814: ‘They are catholics, 
but, very far from being bigoted or superstitious, as some 
travellers have said. They were perhaps more strict observers, 
formerly, of the rules and discipline of their church, and of 
the different holy days in the calendar. Their fetes, or cele- 
bration of these days, were considered, as the most interesting 
occasions; the old and young engaged in them with the great- 
est delight, and they doubtless contributed to their happiness. 
Of late, this attention to the ceremonies of their religion is 
considerably relaxed, since other objects of pursuit and inter- 
est have been opened to their view. The catholic worship is 
the only one yet known in the territory, except in private 
families, and in a few instances of itinerant preachers.’’® 


EDUCATION 


‘‘When Spanish Louisiana came under American control, 
thousands of rough settlers crossed the river to new lands 
where they found older settlements populated by French- 
men living under Spanish rule. The Americans, with their 

27Dorrance, ‘‘The Survival of French in the District of Old Sainte Gene- 
vieve,"’ pp. 37-38. 

28Houck, Louis, The Spanish Regime, Vol. I, pp. 70-71. (Reprinted by 


permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
2Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 135. 
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The first Catholic church in St. Louis and the parochial residence, reproduced 
from Louis Houck’s History of Missouri, Vol. I1, p. 308, by permission of Mr. Giboney 
Houck. 


The academy at Ste. Genevieve, the first in Missouri, was chartered and the 
building begun in 1808. The structure still unfinished, the academy was opened in 
1818. Firmin Rozier completed the building in 1854, and opened the school February 1 
of that year. It flourished until 1862 when it was closed because of the Civil war. 
Photograph from the files of the library of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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higher regard for learning, met a civilization where education 
was generally limited to a few of the officials and the wealthy. 
In the opinion of one observer they encountered a people 
who were at least a century behind other civilized nations in the 
arts and sciences. Illiteracy was veryjhigh. . . . Even among 
those who had received instruction, reading and writing 
was usually the extent of their learning. . . . The colony had 
no public libraries and few private collections of books. . . . 
There were no colleges or other institutions of higher learning. 

“In contrast to the democratic development of education 
in the American West, education in Louisiana was the parti- 
cular sphere of the church and the government. As neither 
institution had a successful educational program, a few unli- 
censed private schools were tolerated. Despite handicaps, 
some noteworthy efforts were made to make knowledge avail- 
able to a portion of the people at least. 

“The backwardness of the French habitants of colonial 
Spanish Louisiana in the 1790s was almost unbelievable. Cul- 
ture was lost, the French language was corrupted, agricul- 
tural practices had degenerated, and the people had sunk 
into an abysmal stupidity.’’*° 

“Delor de Treget [founder of Carondelet] himself was 
undoubtedly a man of culture and education, and that he 
should have allowed his family to grow up without even the 
rudiments of knowledge shows how indifferent to the import- 
ance of education the surrounding wilderness and isolation 
from civilized and civilizing influences made him, as well as 
many of the other early French and American settlers. Ap- 
parently without a struggle to impart to his family the knowl- 
edge he personally possessed, De Treget allowed his children 
to grow up in the grossest ignorance, little higher in the intel- 
lectual scale than the Indians by whom he and they were 
surrounded.’’*! 

‘“.... A few strove frantically to educate their sons, 
but only the wealthy could afford this luxury. At best, they 

s0Liljgren, Ernest R., ‘‘Frontier Education in Spanish Louisiana,’’ Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3 (April 1941), pp. 346-347, 350-351. 


31Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 64. (Reprinted by permission 
of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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hoped for a government position in New Orleans where they 
could give their children some cultural contacts. Some very 
few sent their young men to schools in Canada, France, or 
the United States... .’’ 

“In 1800 there were in Saint Louis six hundred and sixty- 
nine white inhabitants of both sexes, of all ages, and of all 
nationalities, (though nearly all of them were French). Of 
all those persons who established themselves in Saint Louis 
between 1764 and 1800 I find record of at least fifty-six (mostly 
heads of families) who possessed books. . . . It is not un- 
reasonable to assume, that there were in private libraries 
in St. Louis before the Purchase between 2,000 and 3,000 
volumes, not including duplicates.”’ 

“The isolated Saint Louisan could find in these libraries 
works on natural history, botany, physics, electricity, chem- 
istry, mineralogy, medicine, engineering, arithmetic, geometry, 
military law and tactics, poetry, drama, fiction, essays, clas- 
sics, English, French, Spanish, Italian, and Latin languages, 
history, biography, memoirs, travel and description, geo- 
graphy, civil law, criminal law, political theory, taxation, 
commerce, finance, agriculture, domestic economy, architec- 
ture, religion, philosophy, and perhaps a few other subjects.’ 

It is not strange that ‘‘learning and science were terms be- 
yond their comprehension, and their technicalities were un- 
heard. Schools were few, and learned men were rare; the priest 
was their oracle in matters of learning, as well as in the forms 
and observances of religion.’** The people of Saint Louis 
petitioned Governor Carondelet July 16, 1792, for a certain 
Benedictine Friar Pierre Joseph Didier to be appointed to 
their parish, “for the accommodation which we would have 
of instructing our children under our very eyes without 
sending them abroad for that purpose which would always be 
costly to us.” 





32Liljgren, ‘‘Frontier Education in Spanish Louisiana,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. XXXYV, p. 351. 

%McDermott, John Francis, Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis, pp. 
21-22. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Johns Hopkins press, 
Baltimore, Maryland.) 

*Monette, History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Vol. I, p. 191. 
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There are records of lay teachers residing in St. Louis,— 
a Madame Rigauche, and Jean Baptiste Truteau (or Trudeau). 
In New Madrid, Colonel George Morgan had ambitious plans 
for schools, which could never be realized, as the Spanish 
governor took steps to prevent Morgan’s acquiring too much 
power in upper Louisiana. 

“Some sort of primary school seems to have existed in 
the village [of Ste. Genevieve] during the greater part of the 
Spanish regime. It is known that Henri Marie Brackenridge, 
a well-known American traveler and writer, received part of 
his education in such a school at Ste. Genevieve. In 1792, his 
father sent him to the Spanish side of the Mississippi to 
live in a French home and learn the language.’’* 

“It is probable that the priest fulfilled the functions of 
schoolmaster as well as those of physician and dentist, yet cer- 
tainly at an early date some ofthe citizens [of Ste. Genevieve] 
attempted to establish schools. Madame Marguerite Peyroux 
de la Coudreniére, in her will, dated January 8, 1791, leaves 
her house and land for an orphanage and maison d’education 
[educational institution] for children of both sexes. To 
maintain this institution (which was to be taught by nuns) 
other students might be accepted for a certain sum... . 
A clause in the will of her son, Pierre Charles, indicates that 
her offer was accepted and that the school flourished at least 
for a time. The son bequeathed revenue from land and a col- 
lection of books (dealing with classical] literature, art, and 
agriculture) which was to equip a chambre de lecture [reading 
room] for the collége de garcons [boys’ school]. This will is 
dated May 30, 1795." 

One important émigré family, that of Pierre Delassus de 
Luziéres, in 1794 sought to secure permanent residence in Ste. 
Genevieve for three Clarisse nuns to administer to the sick and 
to educate the young women. The governor, Carondelet, 
however, failed to second their efforts. Also in 1794, a young 
Frenchman, Augustine Charles Frémon[t] de Lauriére, came 

%Liljgren, ‘‘Frontier Education in Spanish Louisiana,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. XX XV, pp. 352-355. 


%Dorrance, ‘The Survival of French in the Old District of Sainte Gene- 
vieve,"’ pp. 38-39. 
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to Ste. Genevieve. He was encouraged to outline an edu- 
cational program. This program which Frémon de Lauriére 
carried out for about two years in Ste. Genevieve was practical 
and designed to fit the needs of the people. He regarded the 
function of education as two-fold: to prepare for partici- 
pation in economic life, and to inculcate the universal princi- 
ples of proper conduct.*? 


Later, in 1808 after Upper Louisiana passed under Ameri- 
can rule, perhaps under stimulus of the more education-minded 
Americans, or more likely by joint desire of both French and 
Americans, there was founded the Louisiana academy, also 
in the village of Ste. Genevieve. It had the active support of 
Father Maxwell, the much respected and beloved pastor. 
Section 6 read: ‘The trustees shall be enjoined to cause the 
children of poor people, and the children of Indians residing in 
the Territory and found qualified, to be instructed gratis at 
the said academy in any and all branches of education 
which they may require, whenever the funds of the institution 
shall in the opinion of the trustees permit these or either of 
these arrangements.’’ In subsequent years the name was 
changed to Ste. Genevieve academy, and new charters were 
issued the institution at various times.** This academy 
would seem to be Missouri’s first secondary school. 


Both the French and English languages were taught. 
Spanish, too, was included in some “‘courses of study,” because, 
although French was the current speech, the official language 
after 1770 was Spanish. ‘The idiom of these villagers, especi- 
ally in those of the Illinois and Upper Louisiana, was in many 
points different from that of the European French, both in 
the pronunciation and in the signification of words. In general 


s7Liljgren, ‘‘Frontier Education in Spanish Louisiana,’ Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. XX XV, pp. 356-359, 371. 


*%Graham, Hugh, “St. Genevieve Academy: Missouri's First Secondary 
School,’’ Mid-America, Vol. XV, No. 2 (New series, Vol. IV), pp. 72, 73, 76. 
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terms, the Illinois idiom seemed destitute of that nervous 
and animated brilliancy of expression peculiar to the Parisian 
French.’’® 


AMUSEMENTS AND FESTIVALS 


“The festivals and joy-days of French Illinois were num- 
erous. It was Corpus Christi Sunday, the day before the 
famous affair [British-Indian attack] of May 26, 1780, and 
the people of St. Louis were afield picking wild strawberries. 
There were harvest-homes and vintage feasts and feasts of 
corn-planting, Easter and Whitsuntide, and midsummer and 
Michaelmas. . . .Perhaps the one feast of the year most 
enjoyed was Christmas. After midnight mass on Christmas 
Eve, and with hearts filled with the peace which the Blessed 
Sacrament bestows, the habitants wended their way homeward, 
usually to the house of the oldest member or patriarch of the 
family, to take part in the réveillon, a feast which was at one 
and the same time a breakfast, a family reunion, and a thanks- 
giving. 

“New Year’s Eve was celebrated in a more boisterous 
fashion, with young masqueraders going from house to house, 
singing ‘La Guignolée,’ and receiving gifts of food—even very 
substantial food, such as sugar, maple sugar, coffee, lard, 
flour, candles, syrup, eggs, meat, poultry, ratafia [semi- 
distilled rum]. Then, at daybreak, [all] attended celebration 
of mass,. . . . and then could be seen the children, the grand- 
children, and the great-grandchildren, each in their turn, 
on bended knee, imploring a blessing from the authors of 
their being.’’4° 


‘They attend mass in the morning [on Sunday] with great 
devotion; but after the exercises of church are over, they 
usually collect in parties and pass away their time in social 
and merry intercourse. . ... at billiards. . . . other games 
. . . . balls and assemblies. To those educated in ‘regular 


39Monette, History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Vol. I, p. 189. 
40Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, Vol. I, pp. 282-285. 
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and pious protestant habits’ such parties appear unseason- 
able, strange, and odious.’ 

“Amusements, festivals, and holydays were frequent, 
and served to dispel dull care, when an unwelcome visitor. 
In the light fantastic dance, the young and gay were active 
participants, while the serene and smiling countenance of the 
aged patriarch, and his companion in years, and even of the 
‘reverend father,’ lent a sanction and a blessing upon the 
innocent amusement and useful recreation. The amusements 
past, all could cheerfully unite in offering up to God the simple 
gratitude of the heart for his unbounded mercies. 

‘Fathers, and mothers, and grand-sires enjoyed no higher 
pleasure than to witness the innocent mirth of their children, 
and their aged eyes beamed with tranquil delight while they 
beheld the happiness of the young. Religion was the link 
which united the joys of life to those of eternity; and with 
hearts doubly devout, the young and the old, the ‘reverend 
father’ and the unlettered child, could all retire from a scene 
of innocent mirth, and humbly render the homage of their 
hearts to the Supreme Ruler of the universe.”” 

“Besides the dances on Sunday afternoons, other parties 
with their cotillions, reels, minuets, waltzes and two-steps, en- 
livened many an evening. The French habitants were also 
fond of card-playing. The custom of paying new year’s calls 
survived for a long time; and the beautiful formula of greeting 
is still remembered: ‘Bonne année, bon santé et paradis a la 
fin de vos jours.’ [Happy New Year, good health, and 
heaven at the end of your days].’’” 

“On New Year’s day [in St. Louis] there was a stampede, 
each one wanting to be the first to reach the oldest members of 
the community to offer his or her good wishes and the heads of 
families, on that particular day, had the privilege of reconciling 
those amongst whom some discords might have arisen during 
the past year. The coloured cooks prepared croguignoles and 





41Monette, History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Vol. I, p. 187. 

427Ibid., Vol. I, p. 186. 

®8Yealy, Francis J., Sainte Genevieve, The Story of Missouri's Oldest Settle- 
ment, p. 80. (Reprinted by permission of the author.) 
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pralines which were eaten and offered Le Jour de l’An. They 
celebrated the 6th of January the feast of the Epiphany, the 
Twelfth Night, called also ‘la Fete des Rois’ ....According 
to the French custom a large cake, known as le gateau 
des Rois, was baked with a bean in it. The lad who found 
the bean in his slice was proclaimed king, and as he put 
a cup of merry cheer to his lips, the guests cried out, ‘le roi 
staan 

In St. Louis where there was greater wealth, ‘‘The settlers 
gathered for games of billiards or cards, at which the 
stakes were often high; for banquets, as palatable food and old 
wines were greatly appreciated; and to discuss politics. They 
followed the events, but news was rare and old when it 
reached [them]....The tilt of conversation was to them 
a pleasure... .’”# 

“This place [St. Louis] had formerly the reputation of 
being extremely agreeable, and the inhabitants as virtuous as 
the people of St. Genevieve; but since the arrival of a host of 
Americans, the conduct, the manners, and the pursuits of the 
inhabitants are changed. Billiards and gaming of all sorts are 
carried on to shameful excess; and drunkenness, fighting, 
violence, and rapine are pursued with as much zeal as they 
are in the Virginian and Kentuckyan States. 

‘“‘The environs are full of gardens and fruit trees, which in 
the proper season must perfume the air and be highly pleasing. 
One of the entertainments of the inhabitants is to rove in the 
fields and gardens after sun set, and enjoy the delightful odours 
of the flowers, or refresh themselves with fruits of exquisite 
taste and flavor. The hills which lie to the south and west of 
the town branch off in so happy a manner, that they form a 
great number of charming vales, enlivened and enriched by 
numberless rills of water.’ 

“Close to the town there is a fine mill, erected by Mr. 
Chouteau on this streamlet; the dam forms a beautiful sheet 
of water, and affords much amusement, in fishing and fowling, 

“Berthold, Glimpses of Creole Life in Od St. Loz z pp. 11-13. (Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher.) 

44Ashe, Thomas, Travels in America, Performed in 1806, for the Purpose of 


Exploring the Rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi ... ., 
pp. 290-291. 
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to the people of the town. ...Chouteau’s pond and mill-seat, 
they were really the first park of the St. Louis people. The 
pond was a lake: the trees around it were of the original forest; 
it was a place for lovers, for holiday sports. ...The head 
feeder of the pond was in old times known as Lyon Springs, 
and now as Rock Springs, which was for years a place of great 
resort, and the scene of dance and revelry.’ 

Thus far travelers have praised the ‘‘moeurs’’ of Ste. 
Genevieve, and been inclined to see the beginnings of corrup- 
tion in St. Louis, but here is an observer who sees with a 
bilious eye the wanton squandering of money on balls in the 
village of Ste. Genevieve: 

“St. Genevieve does not seem to be in want of amuse- 
ments, if eternal dancing and gambling deserve that name. 
One ball follows another so close in succession, that I have 
often wondered how the ladies were enabled to support them- 
selves under this violent exercise, which is here carried to 
extremes. The balls are generally opened at candle-light, and 
continue till ten or twelve o'clock the next day. 


“They have, however, a very pretty practice of introduc- 
ing their balls at the commencement of the carnival, which I 
shall endeavor to describe for your amusement. Two or three 
ladies make arrangements with their male friends for the first 
ball, during which two or more elegant bouquets are presented 
by the ladies to as many gentlemen; this piece of ceremony 
raises the select number to the rank of kings, and entitles 
them to the privilege of saluting the fair donors. The gentle- 
men then each make choice of a favourite lady, to whom with 
great politeness they present their bouquets: this mark of 
distinction likewise raises the favoured ladies to the rank of 
queens, and the gentlemen take their pay in another salutation 
for the honour conferred. This ceremony having passed, it 
becomes the duty of the royal parties to give the next ball, 
previous to which the royal ladies pass many impatient hours 
in waiting for the silk shoes, gloves, stockings, bracelets, ear- 
rings, etc. which it is expected the royal gentlemen will have 





“Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, Vol. I, pp. 127-128. 
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the royal goodness to present. The royal parties always do 
the company the honour to open their balls. 


“Whenever there is a ball given by even the most rigid 
and superstitious of these catholics, there is always one room 
set apart for gambling. Vingt-un is the word; and never did I 
see a people embark with so much spirit and perseverance to 
win each other’s money, as in this little village. I have fre- 
quently known them to sit thirty hours at the same table. 
without any other refreshment than a dish of miserable coffee, 
or a glass or two of sour claret; and I recollect one instance of 
an infatuated young man, who could ill afford it, having lost 
eleven hundred dollars at one sitting. Exclusive of these 
frequent opportunities to indulge their favorite propensities, 
they have meetings thrice a week for no other purpose than 
playing their favorite game. Nor is it the French alone who 
pursue this destructible habit: the Americans likewise (with 
a very few laudable exceptions) have followed the same scanda- 
lous practice. 


“T am informed it has become a custom of long standing 
for every stranger who has resided two or three weeks in this 
village, to honour the ladies with a ball before his departure. 
These balls are tolerably expensive for a town in the wilderness, 
as they generally cost from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
dollars each. I am not certain but I shall venture to break 
through this established custom, as it would take at least a 
hundred and fifty of these balls to afford me one dollar’s worth 
of amusement. 


“I was much surprised to find the savage custom of 
carrying a concealed dagger practised likewise at this place, 
and on more than one occasion have seen it fall out of the 
bosom, or from behind the girdle, while its owner was dancing 
with a lady, without her betraying the least sign of surprise or 
displeasure. The fair sex in general betray a certain degree of 
uneasiness at the sudden and unexpected exposure of such 
murderous and assassin-like weapons; but custom, it seems, 
has blunted their finer feelings in this place, as they hardly 
notice the dagger, even when it falls at their feet.” 
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Yet, critical as he is, Schultz admits the attractiveness of 
early St. Louis belles: ‘The ladies of St. Louis I had heard 
generally celebrated through all the lower country for their 
beauty, modesty, and agreeable manners, as well as for their 
taste and the splendour of their dress. I was therefore very 
happy in having an opportunity of accepting an invitation to 
one of their balls, on the first Sunday evening after my arrival; 
having previously attended the chapel, for the express purpose 
of being able to form some kind of judgment with respect to 
their claims; and I must confess, that they appeared to be 
eminently entitled to all that I had heard in their favour.’’#7 


47Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage Through the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Through the Terri- 
tories of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, and New-Orleans; Performed in the 
Years 1807 and 1808, Vol. II, pp. 60-62, 41. 
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Historical Notes and Comments 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from November 1945, through 
January 1946, the following members of the Society increased 
its membership as indicated : 


TWELVE NEW MEMBERS 


Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


NINE NEW MEMBERS 


Smith, Frederick M., Independence 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 
Barrett, Jessie W., St. Louis 
English, W. Francis, Columbia 

THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Dale, E. D., Kirkwood 
Goodwin, Cliff B., Marshall 
Weber, John, St. Louis 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Brown, J. Warner, Kansas City ~ Poague, Haysler A., Clinton 
Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., Excelsior Powers, Everett, Carthage 

Springs Prewitt, W. C., Balboa Island, Cali- 
Deason, Les C., Hannibal fornia 
Jones, Robert N., St. Louis Smith, Albert, Maplewood 
Kelly, Clem T., St. Louis Williams, Roy D., Boonville 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Allen, Fred D., St. Louis Bayley, Ernest R., Hannibal 
Arnold, Mrs. Charles, Sr., Mexico Beckman, H. E., St. Louis 

Arnold, Claude, Puxico Bogle, Joseph F., Gobler 

Ball, Brooks, Kansas City Britton, J. Boyd, Boston, Massa- 


Balliett, Mrs. C. A., University City chusetts 
Barnhill, F. C., Marshall Cooper, Harry L., St. Louis 
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Corrigan, Mrs. J. B., St. Louis 

Coulter, Clarence E., Overland 
Park, Kansas 

Dyer, Clyde P., Webster Groves 

Fowler, Mrs. T. B., Kansas City 

Hain, Mrs. Sally R., Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Holman, W. Haskell, Jefferson City 

Hunt, R. W., Neosho 

Hunter, Stephen B., Cape Girardeau 

Jurgens, Ella M., St. Louis 

LeMire, C. P., Kansas City 

Lyda, Paul C., Columbia 

Mitchell, Mrs. P. J., Rocheport 
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Montgomery, C. F., Puxico 
O’Brien, Mrs. Alvina, Maplewood 
Rogers, H. D., Benton 
Scarritt, W. H., Kansas City 
Schmidt, G. R., St. Louis 
Scott, Oran E., St. Louis 
Slusher, Emmett, Lexington 
Study, Guy, St. Louis 
Truitt, Paul T., Chevy 
Maryland 
Torrens, D. T., Kansas City 
Wade, Nan E., Kirksville 
Wood, Vesta, Springfield 


Chase, 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


November 1945-January 1946 


Two hundred twenty-nine applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months from 


November 1945, to January 1946, inclusive. 


The total of 


annual members as of January 31, 1946, is 4125. 


The new members are: 


Ahern, James T., Caruthersville 

Alison, Milton, San Jose, California 

Ambruster, Robert J., University 
City 

Anderson, Mrs. George, Santa 
Paula, California 

Anderson, R. W., Neosho 

Aubuchon, S. D., Cape Girardeau 

Baker, Meredith H., Bellflower, Cali- 
fornia 

Baldwin, Joseph G., McLeansboro, 
Illinois 

Bayley, A. V., San Fraacisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Beckmann, Fred W., Chamois 

Behrend, Norman H., St. Louis 

Bell, Charles D., Jefferson City 

Bock, Brunnhilda, St. Louis 

Bogle, J. F., Gobler 

Boos, A. E., Independence 


Booth, Royal, Clinton 
Bowman, L. L., Cape Girardeau 
Bradburn, Paul H., Kennett 
Bray, Mrs. Marianne, Florissant 
Brien, Mrs. Manson, Jefferson City 
Brock, Fredrick E., Springfield. 
Brown, Mrs. Dwight H., Poplar 
Bluff 
Bryant, Mrs. Hughes, Kansas City 
Bulow, Carl, Poplar Bluff 
Burciaga, J. R., Cape Girardeau 
Busch, Herbert V., St. Louis 
Buschmann, Harry A., Kennett 
Carlon, John, Jr., Brookfield 
Cason, Raleigh, Macon 
Cawthon, Hugh R., Kennett 
Chaney, Lydia S., Sikeston 
Chouteau, Henri, St. Louis 
Church, Arthur B., Kansas City 
Clarke, Harry, Salt Lake City, Utah 














Claxton, E. F., Caruthersville 
Clay, Horace B., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Coleman, Charles B., Poplar Bluff 
Coleman, Paul, Kansas City 
Cronin, Joseph M., River Aux Vases 
Cuno, F. L., Union 
Darby, Harry, Kansas City, Kansas 
Davidson, A. L., Kennett 
Davis, Joseph H., University City 
Davis, Mrs. O. W., Kansas City 
Deering, John M., Kirkwood 
Delabar, J. W., St. Louis 
DeLaney, Wesley A., St. Louis 
DeWitt, Morris E., Kirkwood 
Dieckworth, Albert S., Cape Girar- 
deau 
Dillman, L. Wyman, Caruthersville 
Dummit, Bert, Dallas, Texas 
Durrett, Alice, Marshall 
Dyer, John E., Dittmer 
Eaker, Linnus, Clinton 
Eaton, Mrs. B. F., Lexington 
Ehrmann, Charles V., St. Louis 
Erdman, Loula Grace, Canyon, 
Texas 
Erlbacher, Eddie, Cape Girardeau 
Etzenhouser, V. B., Honolulu, T. H. 
Evans, Mrs. C. A., Chicago, Illinois 
Evans, Edward S., Glendale 
Fenton, E. H., Kennett 
Ferguson, Robert, St. Louis 
Ficke, Frank R., East St. Louis, 
Illinois 
Fisher, L. B., Caruthersville 
Fleck, Joseph A., Kansas City 
Flesher, W. J., Amarillo, Texas 
Ford, Elbert L., Kennett 
’ Forsythe, Mr. and Mrs. A. J., 
Pierce City 
Fox, J. H., Neosho 
Freuler, O. E., Kansas City 
Friday, Roy R., Trenton 
Frissell, Mrs. Sam, Chaffee 
Fristoe, Frank H., Carthage 
Gable, Howard S., Kansas City 
Galt, Charles F., St. Louis 
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Gault, Mrs. Blanche, Independence 
Glass, Dave, Poplar Bluff 
Glasscock, Fred, Hayti 
Goodson, Walter C., Macon 
Gosnell, Mildred, St. Louis 
Greason, Lowell D., San Diego, 
California 
Greenwell, R. F., Hayti 
Gresham, Walter J., Kansas City 
Griener, Audrey, St. Louis 
Groves, Mrs. Frederick A., Cape 
Girardeau 
Guthrie, C. C., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania ; 
Hale, Mark, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Hamann, Erwin A., Affton 
Hammett, Clarence, Huntsville 
Hamra, Philip, Caruthersville 
Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hanni- 
bal 
Harris, Martha Sue, Springfield 
Harrison, Mrs. Charles, Cape Girar- 
deau 
Harrison, Mrs. Jessie B., Kennett 
Head, H. D., Kennett 
Hecht, Louis, Cape Girardeau 
Hendrix, Mrs. Nathan, Kansas City 
Heron, Harry F., Webster Groves 
Hobson, W. A., Deering 
Hogan, Hortense, Florissant 
Hope, Mrs. Glenn C., Cape Girar- 
deau 
Hunter, R. W., Clayton 
Hunter, W. J., Cape Girardeau 
Huskey, Mrs. Carl, Kennett 
Jacoby, J. L., Marshall 
Jerrold, Arlene, St. Louis 
Jones, Mrs. Anna, LaPlata 
Jones, Mrs. Samuel F., Alton, Illi- 
nois 
Kelso, I. R., Cape Girardeau 
Kemp, Roy S., Kansas City 
Kesenkothen, Joseph F., Kelso 
Kidwell, Albert L., Rolla 
Kidwell, A. Lewis, Hayti 
Kienlin, George A., St. Louis 
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King, T. Paul, Kennett 
Knipschild, Lawson, Excelsior 
Springs 
Kohn, Julius M., Kennett 
Lackey, Walter, Independence 
Lant, Winifred, Joplin 
Latta, Kirk, Clayton 
Lewallen, Fred, Chaffee 
Lewis, Herbert, Marshfield 
Linn, Herbert P., Kansas City 
McClure, Thomas C., Sikeston 
McConley, M. A., Independence 
McCormick, William E., Glendale 
McGrew, Ruth, Anchorage, Alaska 
Mcllroy, Thomas, Clarksville 
McTernan, Robert, Caruthersville 
McWilliams, C. M., Jackson 
Maham, Lynn, New York City 
Malcolm, Pleas M., Sikeston 
Mangum, Mr. and Mrs. P. D., Ex- 
celsior Springs 
Matthews, Addah, Monnett 
May, J. Charles, Independence 
Meador, Greg, Macon 
Michie, Guy E., Caruthersville 
Mickey, Thomas E., Poplar Bluff 
Miltenberger, Val E., Kirksville 
Montgomery, J. C., Charleston 
Mook, Maurice A., Columbia 
Moore, Joseph H., Charleston 
Moorehead, James, Poplar Bluff 
Mundt, Alma C., St. Louis 
Nabe, Morris A., St. Louis 
Nelson, Mrs. Earl F., St. Louis 
Niedner, F., St. Charles 
Oblamski, Stella H., St. Louis 
Partee, William, Hannibal 
Pearscn, Ben S., St. Louis 
Peltier, Corinne, St. Louis 
Perkins, D. B., Illmo 
Peterson, E. C., Poplar Bluff 
Poehlman, J. M., Columbia 
Poleman, Thomas T., St. Louis 
Porter, E. K., Poplar Bluff 
Pratt, T. E., Palmyra 
Presnell, G. Rollin, Kennett 
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Presnell, U. A. V., Kennett 

Preston, Mrs. E. D., Chaffee 

Prewitt, Ross, Clarksville 

Pruitt, Lewis F., Poplar Bluff 

Radcliffe, Kathryn, St. Louis 

Randol, Eugene H., Kennett 

Ransdell, Mrs. Rose M., Excelsior 
Springs 

Rauch, Arthur W., St. Louis 

Rector, J. A., Royal, Arkansas 

Redman, C. C., Kennett 

Reeder, A. D., Poplar Bluff 

Richardson, Bert, Bragg City 

Rinklin, O. O., Webster Groves 

Rosen, Arthur, Springfield 

Ross, Frank C., Kansas City 

Rowe, Burt H., Sikeston 

Russell, Arch S., Sikeston 

Sample, G. A., Chaffee 

Saracini, G. L., Poplar Bluff 

Schmalle, Charles A., Benton 

Schmidt, C. B., St. Louis 

Schneider, W. C., St. Louis 

Scott, Frank H., Columbia 

Seacat, Lester G., Jefferson City 

Sebree, Sain B., Kansas City 

Selleck, Mrs. Bessie J., Richmond, 
California 

Shelton, Mrs. Lee, Kennett 

Shelton, Mrs. W. F., Kennett 

Slemons, Montgomery, Kirksville 

Smelser, William S., Poplar Bluff 

Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth, Lexington 

Smith, Erle, Kansas City 

Smith, Richard C., Kansas City 

Smith, Roger V., Jefferson City 

Sparks, Dean R., Kansas City 

Staples, Edward, Jefferson City 

Stephan, Rose M., St. Louis 

Sternberg, Emma J., St. Louis 

Stone, Claude, Puxico 

Strauch, Mr. and Mrs. Paul C., 
Normandy 

Sunderwirth, W. W., Eldorado 
Springs 

Swearengen, M. T., Monroe City 
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Swinney, Mrs. Grace, Marshall Walker, Preston V., Clarence 
Tatum, Mrs. L. Frank, Kennett Waller, John M., Kansas City 
Thias, Mrs. Ruth B., Washington Walsh, Mrs. Gertrude, St. Louis 
Tipp, E. G., Poplar Bluff Watts, R. L., Poplar Bluff 
Travis, G. C., Kennett Webb, Mrs. B. G., Poplar Bluff 
Tucker, Clarence, St. Louis Werner, Dean R., St. Louis 


Tuepker, Ralph W., Poplar Bluff Wickey, W. G., Kennett 
Uebelein, Herbert A., Poplar Bluff Williams, George P., Carthage 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- Wilson, Charles G., Cape Girardeau 


homa Wilson, L. C., Kennett 
Vandiver, E. B., Jr., Kennett Winton, John, Poplar Bluff 
Vaughn, Mrs. James B., Castle- Wiseman, Sam, Poplar Bluff 

wood, South Dakota Wyllie, Mrs. Emma, St. Louis 
Veazey, Anson W., Kirkwood Yates, Herschel W., Matthews 


Wadsworth, G. W., Chicago, Illinois Zentay, Mrs. Paul J., St. Louis 


COLLECTION OF WAR DATA FROM SERVICEMEN EXPANDS 


The campaign by the State Historical Society of Missouri 
to collect the war letters, diaries, and photographs of Mis- 
sourians in the armed forces began in December, 1945, with 
an open letter to the public printed in the columns of eighty 
Missouri magazines and newspapers. Professional, religious, 
military, and service publications as well as the regular press 
carried news of the project over the State. 

An appeal was made for interested persons to write the 
Society, indicating on a questionnaire appearing in the news- 
paper the nature of the material available. Once the Society 
was able to locate such persons, a more lengthy questionnaire 
was to be returned to the Society in order to gain more informa- 
tion concerning the military record, branch of service, decora- 
tions, and theater of operations in which the serviceman or 
woman served. 


Since the best method for collecting such material is 
through personal contact with the owner, the Society extends 
to its members and to all readers of the Missouri Historical 
Review the appeal to interest all possible donors in contributing 
the original or copies of servicemen’s letters and diaries. This 
type of material must be preserved for it is easily lost or 
destroyed. The Society has referred in its search to chambers 
of commerce, the State agricultural extension service, and posts 
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of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, War 


Dads and War Mothers, and organizations of only the veterans 
of World war IT. 


The donor of the largest number of letters at the present is 
Fred Tainter of St. Charles who contributed 336 letters from 
152 local servicemen. The theaters include China and Europe, 
as well as many letters from various posts in the United States. 
Most of the correspondence was in response to his monthly 
newssheet, The Bugle, which he compiled, printed, and sent 
free of charge to servicemen and women from St. Charles. 
Other contributors include President R. M. Good of the School 
of the Ozarks, who furnished twelve, and L. L. Richardson of 
St. Louis, sixteen. Those of James Gentry Brown of Forsyth 
from Alaska on agriculture, scenery, goldmining, and life in the 
cities are particularly interesting. The Jewish Council of St. 
Louis proposed that it put on a drive requiring 3,000 to 4,000 
of the detailed questionnaires. 

Any information concerning the possible donation of 
letters, diaries, photographs, or other war material which 
readers of the Missouri Historical Review may have should be 
addressed to Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


SOCIETY PURCHASES BINGHAM LANDSCAPE 


George Caleb Bingham’s ‘‘Scene on the Ohio,” one of his 
few landscapes, has been added to the collection of the State 
Historical Society. Apparently a ‘‘lost’” Bingham painting, 
it was one of the collection sold March 25, 1893, at the Bing- 
ham estate sale at Findlay’s art rooms in Kansas City, now the 
Findlay gallery. The landscape, painted in 1851 before his 
study in Dusseldorf, was purchased by Mrs. Joseph McCoy of 
Kansas City, and sold by her nephew to Mrs. Marie Collins of 
New York City in 1941 from whom the Society purchased it. 

Little was known of this Bingham although it was shown 
at the Memorial museum in San Francisco in 1912. However, 
at the time it was painted a visitor to Bingham’s Columbia 
studio reported in the Missouri Statesman, May 23, 1851, that 
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he had seen four of the artist’s latest words: ‘“‘County Election,” 
“Candidate Electioneering,’’ ‘Chess Players,” and ‘‘Scene on 
the Ohio,” all ‘‘executed with a master’s hand, and well worth 
the examination of the connisseurs of the art.” 

The dominant feature of the painting is the stretch of the 
river with sprawling hills as a backdrop, while scattered on the 
left bank are two seated figures, a little patch of corn, and two 
more distant figures with a dog. The canvas measures 18x20 
inches and is enclosed in a five-inch gold leaf frame. On the 
back of the wooden stretcher is printed in ink, ‘On the Ohio 
River. G. C. Bingham, 1851.” 

Bingham was far better known to his contemporaries for 
his portrait and his genre paintings. In addition to ‘‘Scene on 
the Ohio,” the Society owns the famous historical ‘‘Order No. 
11,’ a genre canvas, ‘Watching the Cargo,” or “Lighter 
Relieving a Steamboat Aground,’’ and portraits of James 
Shannon, second president of the University of Missouri, John 
Woods Harris, a prominent Boone county farmer in Bingham’s 
day, and Vinnie Ream, the sculptress who modeled the nation- 
ally known bust of Abraham Lincoln. Also in the Society’s 
collection, lent by its owner, J. Sidney Rollins of Columbia, is 
a portrait of the late Major James S. Rollins. 

The purchases of ‘“‘Scene on the Ohio’’ and ‘‘Order No. 
11’’ are additional steps in the Society’s plan to develop histor- 
ical art collections. It already has the Thomas Hart Benton 
gallery of war paintings, opened to the public, May 2, 1945, in 
the University of Missouri library building in Columbia. A 
display of 1302 original drawings of Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, 
political cartoonist of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is scheduled 
for the spring of 1946. : 

A Bingham gallery is now being planned by the Society 
to be located in the new wing of the library when it is built. 
Bingham, famous in his own day, has only within recent years 
been given the public attention which he deserves. A writer 
in the Jefferson City Inquirer, January 17, 1852, commented, 
“in looking over some of his latest productions, [he] could 
not but feel more sensible than ever how truly proud our State 
should be of this gifted disciple of Fine Arts.’’ And again in 
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the same issue, while speaking of the two election paintings, he 
describes ‘several other sketches which have upon them the 
distinctive marks of Bingham’s excellence and which a!l who 
can enjoy at all the rarest production of genius should not lose 
opportunity of seeing.” Present day critics are now giving 
Bingham the appreciation his contemporaries offered. 


SOCIETY MICROFILMS CURRENT WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


One of the most pressing and ominous problems facing 
historical societies is the preservation of current newspapers. 
Modern newsprint, made of woodpulp which deteriorates 
rapidly, will not stand much use or exposure to light for any 
considerable time. In addition, another difficulty facing 
libraries is that of storage space. Filing and binding 365 
current Missouri newspapers threatens to overflow all avail- 
able stacks. A number of devices and methods have been tried 
to remedy both problems, and while each has merit, only 
microfilming solves both, permanently and economically. 


After years of experimenting, the Society has inaugurated 
the program of microfilming all Missouri weeklies, semi-week- 
lies, and tri-weeklies received during the year. An appropria- 
tion for these activities was granted by the sixty-third General 
Assembly of Missouri and approved by Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly. 


Before microfilming the 1945 weekly files, however, the 
Society secured permission from each of the editors of the 
newspapers to be reproduced. It is planned to microfilm 292 
weeklies, 7 semi-weeklies, and 1 tri-weekly Missouri newspapers. 
With this cooperation by the local editors, the Society will be 
making an outstanding contribution to the preservation of 
Missouri's historical records. It is hoped that this program 
will be continued in the future as well as expanded ultimately 
to include the daily press. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


David M. Warren of Panhandle, Texas, a life member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, has added his brothers, 
Amos B. Warren of Oakland, California, and Wilburn O. 
Warren, a realtor of Fresno, California, as new life members of 
the Society. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 

Missouri history in many of its social and economic 
phases has been bypassed by the general historian. The more 
common but perhaps less dramatic aspects of life in the State 
are the subjects for the latest releases of the weekly feature 
historical series. The articles are furnished to the editors of 
Missouri newspapers to stimulate popular interest in the 
history of the State. Those released during January, February, 
and March are: 

January: ‘The New Year’s Ball Was Only One of a 
Series in the Old Days,” “Almost Forgotten January 8th 
Was Formerly a Jubilee Day,” “Jerked or Barbecued Meat 
Was a Staple Rather Than a Luxury Food a Century or More 
Ago,” ‘Barbershop Harmony Was a Favorite Entertain- 
ment in Oldtime Tonsorial Parlors,’’ ‘‘Fayette’s Bustle Boom 
Was Doomed by the President’s Wife at Soirée Sans Bustle.” 

February: ‘‘Powder Mills and Shot Towers Were Early 
Pioneer Industries,” ‘‘Valentine’s Day Is a Heritage from our 
English Ancestors,”’ ‘‘Innumerable Toasts Were Drunk with 
Lively Enthusiasm to ‘Our Country’s Saviour’ in Early Days,”’ 
“Little Porkers Stayed at Home in the Old Missouri Days.” 

March: “Spelling Matches Were Community Social 
Events in Missouri in the Eighties,”” ‘“The Livery Stable Was 
a Social Center in Missouri History,’’ ‘Smoked Jowl and 
Salt Pork Still Culinary Favorites in Missouri Kitchens of 
Today,” ‘Going to Sunday School in Olden Days was ‘A 
Mild Dissipation’.”’ 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boone county historical society celebrated the 125th 
anniversary of the organization of Boone county by a meeting 
in Columbia, November 15. Professor Jesse E. Wrench of the 
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history department of the University of Missouri gave an 
address on the history of the county. 


The Boonslick historical society met in Boonville, Novem- 
ber 30, for an address by Dr. Robert L. Ramsay, professor of 
English, University of Missouri, on place names in the State, 
particularly in Howard and Cooper counties. 


The Cole county historical society met in Jefferson City 
January 24 and was addressed by George A. Rozier, a life 
trustee and a former president of the State Historical Society. 
The subject of his address was ‘“The Historical Town of Ste. 
Genevieve.” 


The Historical association of greater St. Louis met Decem- 
ber 7 to hear Miss Dorothy Newhoff of Washington university 
speak on ‘Christmas in Colonial Days,’’ and Miss Clara 
Mutshnick of the Charless school on “St. Louis Frepares for 
the World’s Fair, 1904.’’ The officers for 1945-1946 are as 
follows: Dr. A. B. Bender, president; Father J. P. Donnelly, 
vice-president; Dr. Homer Clevenger, second vice-president; 
Miss Aurelia Sullivan, treasurer; E. R. Crisp, recording secre- 
tary; and W. E. Kettelkamp, corresponding secretary. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met January 19 for the 
installation of officers. The new officers are as follows: 
George F. Green, president; John M. Linger and Francis 
Wornall, vice-presidents; Herman H. Kube, secretary; 
William L. McPherrin, treasurer; and James Anderson, 
historian. Since 1946 is the centennial anniversary of the 
platting and sales of land in Kansas City, plans are being 
made by the society for suitable commemoration of the event. 


The Phelps county historical society celebrated at the 
seventh annual banquet of the society in Rolla, December 10, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines at Rolla and the centennial anniversary 
of the Abert surveys for the St. Louis-San Francisco route 
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through the county. Addresses were given by Governor Phil 
M. Donnelly, Judge Frank A. Thompson, president of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco railway, and former Lieutenant Governor 
William R. Painter, a graduate of the School of Mines in 1882. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The centennial celebration of the establishment of Atchi- 
son county was held in Tarkio, December 3. A brief history of 
the county in twelve chapters was read by 4-H club members 
and awards were presented to those whose work had been out- 
standing. 


A “Centennial Commemoral Thumbook for Kansas 
City and Jackson County, Missouri, 1846-1946,’’ has been 
compiled by George F. Green, president of the Native Sons of 
Kansas City, and published by that society. Historical, 
geographical, and official government material is included as 
well as a reproduction of the special historical map of Jackson 
county, prepared by Mr. Green, showing the sites of significant 
places or events in the county. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


A memorial to Elijah Parish Lovejoy, anti-slavery martyr 
to the freedom of the press and editor of the St. Louis Times 
and St. Louis Observer, will be erected at Colby college in 
Waterville, Maine, according to an announcement January 6 
by a memorial committee of editors and publishers. The 
memorial, for which the New England daily newspaper 
association already has underwritten more than $60,000, was 
initiated by a group of editors seeking to commemorate 
Lovejoy’s struggles for a free press. A Colby graduate in 1826, 
he came to St. Louis in 1827, taught school, and edited the 
Times for a brief period. He published the Observer from 1833 
until 1836, when the press was wrecked by a mob. After 
moving to Alton, Illinois, he suffered the loss of three additional 
presses by mob violence; in defense of the fourth press he was 
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killed in 1837. A monument to Lovejoy and his followers was 
dedicated in Alton in 1897. The Colby memorial will provide 
a hall and endow a chair of journalism. 


The Susan Blow memorial committee has secured a ten 
year renewable lease of the former Des Peres school, 6307 
Michigan avenue in St. Louis, which will serve as a memorial 
and as a community center. The committee will be allowed 
two years to rehabilitate the building for the memorial. 


Five thousand Missourians met in Flat River January 6 
in tribute to the mighty battleship, Missouri. Governor Phil 
M. Donnelly made the presentation of a Missouri-mined silver 
plaque, a replica of the state seal, donated by the workers of 
this lead mining district, to Captain R. H. Hillenkoetter of 
St. Louis, commanding officer of the battleship. Sixteen crew 
members, including one sailor from Flat River, Charles Rudy, 
accompanied him. 


A memorial tablet was erected November 25 on the lawn 
of the Supreme court building in Jefferson City on the site of 
the mansion of General Thomas Lawson Price, which was 
built in 1842. Judge Albert M. Clark, presiding justice of the 
Missouri supreme court, gave the memorial address. General 
Price was the first mayor of Jefferson City, lieutenant governor 
of Missouri in 1849, and elected a member of Congress in 1862. 


Various organizations in Poplar Bluff are planning to 
have a memorial fountain to be erected at the junction of 
highways 60 and 67 in honor of the men and women from that 
town who served in World war II. The fountain spray, reach- 
ing thirty feet in height, is to be illuminated with colored 
lights, and the base of the fountain is to be of ‘polished red 
granite. 


A forty-page edition of the Greenville Sun, December 
27, 1945, was dedicated to the Wayne county men and women 
who served in World war IT. 
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The Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian dedicated the 
issue of December 31, 1945, to servicemen and women from 
the county who had served in World war II. 


NOTES 


The Missouri historical society met at the Jefferson 
Memorial, February 1, for an illustrated lecture by Walter 
J. Kramer, entitled, ‘St. Louis Newspaper Lore.” 


Thomas Hart Benton’s ‘“‘The Music Lesson,’’ was voted 
the most popular painting in 1945 by visitors to the annual 
exhibition of ‘‘Painting in the United States’’ held at the 
Carnegie institute in Pittsburgh. 


Members of the House of Representatives of Missouri are 
in favor of making the ‘‘Missouri Waltz”’ the official song of the 
State by voting such a bill January 22 to be perfected by the 
House. Daniel Curran of St. Louis suggested the “St. Louis 
Blues,” but the waltz, in a bill authored by Mrs. Georgia 
Daniel Irvine of Audrain county, was more popular with the 
representatives. The lilting refrain of this familiar old waltz 
has been well publicized in recent months, particularly after its 
appearance at the Potsdam conference. The favorite song 
of President Harry S. Truman, its origin is uncertain. Accord- 
ing to the Forster music publishing company which owns the 
rights to the song, Frederick Knight Logan, composer of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, wrote and arranged the melody which was 
given him by John Valentine Eppel, orchestra leader of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. Eppel learned the melody from a Missouri 
negro who in turn had been taught the traditional tune by 
his mother. Other legends concerning the song are plentiful. 
Citizens of Moberly tell that Dab Hannah, a negro piano 
player, was the composer and that the Iowans copied it from 
him. In Oskaloosa many say that Logan learned the melody 
from Henry Clay Cooper, a negro dancing teacher. 

Logan published the song in 1914 and sold it to Forster 
in the next year. J. R. Shannon wrote the lyrics and in 1916 
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it appeared as the “Husha-Bye Ma Baby” song. Early ver- 
sions list that as the title with ‘Missouri Waltz’’ as a sub- 
title. Under the latter title it became popular during World 
war I, and has since been the second most popular sheet 
music seller from the day of its publication to the present, 
according to a history of the song by Justin L. Faherty in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, October 21, 1945. 


An historic landmark in Livingston county, Graham's 
mill covered bridge across the Grand river three or four miles 
northwest of Chillicothe, has been destroyed. Having stood 
since 1866, though not used for the past several years, it fell 
on a sandbar about two years ago. The Ben Hur trail went 
over the bridge until a new channel of the river was cut on the 
west side. 


Dr. Kate L. Gregg, professor of English of Lindenwood 
college, has presented the State Historical Society a photo- 
stated complete file of the St. Charles Bugle, a monthly news- 
sheet compiled and privately published by Fred Tainter and 
sent free of charge to servicemen and women of St. Charles 
county. The issues were published from September 1942 
until August 1945 and contain much information concerning 
that section of the population in uniform. Activities, honors, 
battles, losses, and anecdotes made the newspaper columns. 


Dr. William G. Swekosky of St. Louis has given a wide 
variety of historical data and photographs of historic sites 
in the city to the State Historical Society. The collection 
includes the following photographs: the building in which the 
Republican national convention of June 1896 met to nominate 
William McKinley for president; a house built in 1866 by 
John C. Marshall, pioneer merchant of St. Louis county, in 
which Joseph Pulitzer, then editor of the Westliche-Post, lived, 
1869-1872; a portrait of William Chauvenet, the “father’’ of 
the United States naval academy; the Chauvenet mansion, 
2703 Lucas avenue, built in 1867; the Jean Baptiste Roy 
stone house, 615-617 South Second street, built around 1830 
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and still standing; the Auguste Chouteau grave in Calvary 
cemetery; and the Elijah Parish Lovejoy monument in Alton, 
Illinois, honoring the St. Louis editor who died at the hands of 
the Alton mob in 1837. A detailed history of the transfer of 
ownership of the Chauvenet and Baptiste Roy houses is 
of special note. 


Issues of the Carthage Press from 1872 to 1901 have been 
lent to the Society by E. L. Dale, editor, for microfilming a 
copy to be placed in the files of the library. This reproduction 
completed for the Society all of the old files of Carthage 
papers in existence which are available either in their original 
form or on microfilm. 


Lennis L. Broadfoot, Missouri artist, has presented a 
photostatic copy of his drawing, ‘Shootin’ Fer Turkeys by 
the old Mill Stream in the Ozarks,” to the State Historical 
Society. 


The State Historical Society has been presented by Dr. 
Bertha E. Booth of Hamilton, Missouri, several records per- 
taining to Missouri history. Four diaries, kept by members 
of the Brown family, cover the period of 1861 and several 
years in the seventies. The family originally came from Dutch- 
ess county, New York, in 1868 moved to Michigan, and then 
for a time in 1873 to Caldwell county, Missouri, remaining 
permanently after 1875. Other materials include a lottery 
ticket and a muster roll to control the spread of bushwhackers. 
Dr. Booth presented several years ago to the Society a mimeo- 
graphed copy of her ‘Short History of Caldwell County,” 
published by the Hamilton public schools in 1936 to celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of the organization of the county. 


Harris B. Dickey of Jefferson City presented to the State 
Historical Society three prints of views of the city taken 
probably during the nineties from the dome of the capitol, 
covering three sections of the town and landscape. 
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A victory edition of St. Louis Commerce was published 
November 28 to celebrate the end of the war and to present 
a brief survey of the industrial contribution of the city to the 
war effort. This issue was followed by the United Nations 
number of December 12 describing the efforts of the Chamber 
of Commerce to have the capital of the United Nations located 
on the Weldon Springs site. A brochure, ‘‘St. Louis Invites the 
United Nations,’ reviewed the needs of the UNO and pre- 
sented the advantages to be gained from the St. Louis county 
site. 


A. R. Alexander of Plattsburg, Missouri, has presented 
the State Historical Society with a copy of a pamphlet, “‘The 
Methodist Church in Plattsburg, Missouri, 1945." An added 
history of the last twenty-four years brings up to date a résumé 
of a history of the church written by the Reverend M. H. 
Moore in 1921. 


Dr. Carl Cori, chairman of the department of pharmac- 
ology, and his wife, Dr. Gerty Theresa Cori, associate pro- 
fessor of biochemical research, of Washington university, 
St. Louis, were announced February 3 to be the co-winners 
of the second annual midwest award by the St. Louis section 
of the American chemical society. Among their discoveries 
was that of the enzyme, phosphorylase, which transforms 
glycogen to sugar in the liver. 


The mirage of expansion that Marion City, Missouri, 
promised in 1835 when it was laid out by Colonel William 
Muldrow is retold in an article published in Wallace’s Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, November 3, 1945, entitled, ‘Sold City 
Lots in Swamps.”’ The waterfront of the town was to be 
deepened, according to original plans, so steamboats could 
come in from the Mississippi, tie up by the big hotels, and 
transfer passengers to the transcontinental railroad. The 
town in reality grew a little, even became a leading hog 
slaughtering point in 1850, but in 1852 a flood swept away its 
dreams of grandeur. 
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The Jefferson National Expansion memorial in St. 
Louis held in the Old Courthouse from January 1 until Feb- 
ruary 17 a special exhibition on music in St. Louis. Each 
of the three national strains, French, Anglo-American, and 
German, brought its traditional musical aptitudes with it to 
the city, and musical organizations, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, publishers, and summer gardens have flourished. 


The Jefferson barracks bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
river five miles south of St. Louis, rounded out a year of service 
December 9. Begun in 1940, the project was scheduled for 
completion in 1942, but material shortages delayed completion 
of the approaches. For its dedication December 9 and 10, 
1944, Governor Dwight Green of Illinois and Governor Forrest 
Donnell of Missouri spoke at the ceremony, held December 9. 


The Missouri Writers guild met in Jefferson City October 
6 and 7 for the annual two-day fall outing. Addresses on the 
program included those by Professor E. W. Sharp, Mrs. 
Francis O’Meara, Mrs. May Stafford Hilburn, O. K. Arm- 
strong, and H. R. Long. 


Winston Churchill, former prime minister of Great 
Britain, gave an address, as the annual Green foundation 
lecturer, at Westminster college in Fulton, March 5. He was 
accompanied and introduced by President Harry S. Truman. 


Antique hunters who have long had their eyes on iron 
fences and balustrades are now awaiting the action to be 
taken by the First and Calvary church in Springfield on the 
iron fence around the McAfee home at Cherry and Dollison 
streets. The fence originally surrounded the Lyon monument 
when it stood in the public square, but was moved to the 
McAfee home when the monument was placed in the National 
cemetery. The balustrades are on the old Victory, once the 
Denton hotel, 220 North Campbell, now a warehouse. A 
brief history of both fence and balustrades appeared in Docia 
Karell’s column in the Springfield Leader and Press, January 
22. 
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A pictorial log of a 1945 trip up the Mississippi and the 
Ohio rivers from New Orleans to Cincinnati was prepared by 
Sergeant George Aarons, army photographer, and published 
in the Yank, August 10, 1945, entitled, ‘‘Up the Mississippi.” 
The trip was made on the last river passenger steamer now 
operating in America, the sternwheeler, Gordon C. Greene, 
the only survivor of what was once America’s principal means 
of transportation on the river. While the Mark Twain days. 
are gone, the rivers are now freight handlers exclusively 
except for this steamer which makes a twenty-day round trip 
between the two cities twice a year. 


The appointment of Charles Van Ravenswaay of Boon- 
ville to the recently created post of director of the Missouri his- 
torical society in St. Louis was announced February 14 by 
Miss Marjorie Douglas, curator of the society’s museum. 
He began his duties March 1. 


Historic Jefferson barracks, established in 1826, may be 
nearing its close as an army post. Boards of army and naval 
officials are surveying the vastly expanded installations 
throughout the country, preferring those more modern instal- 
lations built in recent years. It is not yet determined whether 
or not the historic significance of this post will outweigh 
the fact that many of its buildings are inadequate and costly 
to maintain. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Wonderful Neighbor. By Homer Croy. (New York and 
London, Harper and brothers, publishers, c1945. 204 pp.). 
Homer Croy is the only author this reviewer has read who has 
accurately and interestingly described the life of a successful 
north Missouri farmer, his family, and his community of a 
half century ago. This contribution to the social history of the 
trans-Mississippi Middle West is the third book of the series 
that began with West of the Water Tower, was expanded into 
Country Cured, and now bears golden harvest in Wonderful 
Neighbor—for the last is easily the most important to one 
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concerned with the social history of rural, prairie Missouri 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth and the first quarter 
of the twentieth centuries. The book is almost a community 
document. It is far more than a diary or a number of diaries. 
In fact, almost its only weakness is the personal asides, 
interesting though they are and frequently quite revealing. 
And, the book is human; its pages are devoted to living persons 
who are real. The author witnessed the change from the rural 
community of fifty years ago (or seventy-five years ago, for 
that matter) to that of twenty-five years ago and he has set 
down his keen observations in appreciative and intelligent 
words. The result is the best book of its kind I have read 
on the Missouri farmer, his family, and his community, with 
their customs, attitudes, hopes, friendships, failures, and most 
of all on the changes brought about by the tractor, specialized 
farming, the automobile, and the picture show. I wonder 
if the social science students will not recognize in it many of 
those phases of life discussed academically in lecture and text, 
phases which are here brought down to the black earth of 
northwestern Missouri. 


The Glass Menagerie. By Tennessee Williams. (New 
York, Random House, 1945. 124 pp.) Located in a St. Louis 
tenement district, the play centers about the relationships 
of a mother, her son, Tom, and daughter, Laura, who have 
fallen in the economic scale and are completely at a loss to 
reconcile their present situation. Two different historical 
periods are typified in the clash of the two generations. To 
support his widowed mother and sister, Tom works in a ware- 
house but desires to write. The mother, remembering past 
southern comfort and pleasure ‘‘when seventeen gentlemen 
callers came in one afternoon,” is bitterly reminded of the 
present by her crippled daughter who flees from any stranger. 
Throughout the play weave the song and the fine glass col- 
lection of miniature animals, the sole artistic outlet of shy 
Laura. All three attempt to create a dream world but are 
rudely awakened by reality in the shape of a dinner guest. 
Many illusions as well as some of the menagerie are shattered 
by his presence. 
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My Twenty-Five Years in China. By John B. Powell. 
(New York, Macmillan company, 1945. 436 pp.) Called to 
China in 1917, Powell became editor of Millard’s Review of 
the Far East, changed later to the China Weekly Review, of 
which he became owner. Born near Palmyra, Missouri, and 
a graduate of and instructor in the University of Missouri 
school of journalism, he was one of the first of the many mid- 
westerners to become a foster child of China. A consistent 
opponent of Japanese imperialism, he presents a history of 
the Chinese struggle toward unity following the overthrow 
of the Manchu empire. Besides an account of his being 
kidnapped by Chinese bandits, his experiences in Japan, 
Russia, and the Philippines, and his painful imprisonment 
for eight months by the Japanese, he recounts the civil war 
in China, the fighting in Shanghai in 1921, Chiang’s kid- 
napping, and the war in the Orient after 1931. Particularly 
interesting are those accounts of American policy in China at 
this time. 


No Man Knows My History, The Life of Joseph Smith, 
The Mormon Prophet. By Fawn M. Brodie. (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 476 pp.) Based on newspaper and 
contemporary manuscript research, this biography purports 
to explain the hold that this religious leader had on a sect that, 
unlike the multiplicity of contemporaneous groups that 
failed, was sucessful. After investigating and discarding the 
theory of the Spaulding-Rigdon origin of the Book of Mormon, 
the author points to Smith himself as author, emphasizing 
his modicum of learning and fecund imagination. His endear- 
ing qualities—kindliness, love of sport and good living, his 
prodigious personal charm—gathered converts during his life, 
and his visions and martyrdom retained his followers after 
his death. Mrs. Brodie describes his Book as ‘‘one of the 
earliest examples of frontier fiction, the first long Yankee 
narrative that owes nothing to English literary fashions.” 
Missouri readers will find several chapters on the Mormon 
war, the establishment of Adam-ondi-Ahman, Far West, and 
the massacre at Haun’s mill. 
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Ozark Anthology. By Gabriel F. Newburger. (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Torch press, 1938. 185 pp.) In 1894 the poet 
camped at Cyclone in the Ozarks and by a campfire listened 
to droll tales, some of which have furnished the subject for 
the poems here presented in the dialect of that time. They 
show with much humor and objectivity life in the hills as 
well as pertinent glances at all humanity. 


The Gauntlet. By James Street. (Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday Doran, 1945. 311 pp.) Life in a Missouri small 
town from the viewpoint of a young Baptist minister is the 
subject of Street’s latest novel. As a former minister himself, 
he speaks from experience of the petty irritations, church 
squabbles, intolerance, and greed that accompany the practice 
of Christianity. Wingo, the hero, finds his quest for spiritual 
peace ends in a practical humanitarianism, burying his per- 
sonal concerns in the public interest. 


Fresh From the Hills. By Marguerite Lyon. (Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Bobbs-Merrill company, 1945. 283 pp.) 
Known in her newspaper column as ‘Marge of Sunrise 
mountain farm,’’ Mrs. Lyon continues her chatty, humorous, 
sometimes a trifle forced, sketches of her life with the ‘‘Jedge”’ 
and their neighbors in the Ozarks. Mouthwatering recipes 
mingle with anecdotes of living the year round on a farm in the 
midst of dirt roads, wood-burning cookstoves, and carrying 
water, Besides describing her contentment with rural living, 
Mrs. Lyon includes a chapter of advice for other city dwellers 
who are would-be homeseekers in the hills. “If you are plan- 
ning to sit it out for the next fifty years,’’ she says, ‘‘by all 
means come to the Ozarks.” 


Separate Star. By Loula Grace Erdman. (New York, 
Longmans, Green and company, 1944. 200 pp.) For aspiring 
inexperienced teachers, this short novel presents the problems 
facing Gail Warren, beginning to teach in the small town of 
Clayton. An inadequate building, feuding or indifferent par- 
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ents, individual poverty, and a civic lack of funds retard 
temporarily her efforts at fostering a community spirit and 
becoming a more efficient teacher. 


Fair Is the Morning. By Loula Grace Erdman. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and company, Inc., 1945. 186 pp.) 
The problem of the rural elementary school, one of the most 
significant in contemporary education, is here presented in a 
somewhat romanticized novel. Among the efforts of the hero- 
ine, a beginning rural teacher, to raise living standards in the 
community are involved cooking hot lunches on the school 
heating stove, a pie supper to raise money for a library, and 
a dramatic club to keep the younger generation from being 
enticed to town. The characteristics of a tenant farming 
area furnish additional sidelights on the Missouri picture. 


This Man Truman. By Frank McNaughton and Walter 
Hehmeyer. (New York, McGraw-Hill book comnany, 1945. 
219 pp.) This short résumé of the president's life is factual, 
rather than interpretative. While its thesis is that Truman 
would not continue “personalized government” or the past 
strong executive leadership, events may prove otherwise. 
Like many wishful thinkers at the beginning of his term, the 
authors leave the impression that the president, supposedly 
lacking intellectual brilliance, can be swayed by other minds. 
Despite this condescension, they are otherwise uniformly 
friendly toward their subject if they do not offer an inspired 
biography. 


Straw in the Sun. By Charlie May Simon. (New York, 
E. P. Dutton and company, 1945. 253 pp.) Among the many 
eulogies to a return to a life in the hills as a refuge from the 
city, this is particularly entertaining as well as furnishing a 
realistic account. The author lived in the Ozarks for some time 
and draws the hillfolk as she knew them. 


Midwest Prize Plays, Prize-Winning Plays from the Mid- 
estern Folk Drama Tournament. Preface by Lealon N. Jones. 
(Chicago, Dramatic publishing company, 1938. 164 pp.) 
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From the plays presented from 1932 to 1937 in the midwestern 
folk drama tournament, beginning as a state playwriting 
contest and sponsored by the Cape Girardeau State Teachers 
college, have been compiled seven one-act plays, dramatizing 
American folk life. Included on Ozark themes are: “R. F. D.”’ 
by Mildred Marie Beard, winner of the 1933 contest; ‘‘Heir- 
loom,” by Lealon N. Jones; and ‘‘Courtin’ Maisie,’’ by Weldon 
Stone, winner of the 1937 contest. 


Folk Plays for Contests. Foreword by Lealon N. Jones. 
(Chicago, T. S. Denison and company, 1940. 139 pp.) These 
seven one-act plays have been collected for the benefit of 
amateur theatrical groups. Those with a Missouri back- 
ground are “And Cling to Thee,’’ by Lealon N. Jones, and 
“Pretty Dress,”” by Bertha Groomes. 


Living Authors of the Ozarks and Their Literature. By 
Florence Woodlock McCullough. (Privately printed, 1945. 
286 pp.) Short biographies by Mrs. McCullough accompany 
selections of representative verse or prose by each author. 
A handy directory of writers on this section, it furnishes data 
often impossible to locate elsewhere. 


OBITUARIES 


Morris ANDERSON: Born in Hannibal, Mo., Mar. 22, 
1879; died in Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 10, 1945. After graduating 
from the University of Missouri law school in 1902, he prac- 
ticed law in Hannibal and was high school physical education 
coach for fifteen years. Elected in 1904, he served two terms 
as city attorney, as prosecuting attorney of Marion county, 
1914-1918, and was reelected in 1944 as county attorney. 
Elected mayor of Hannibal in 1921, he was reelected for two 
terms. Long a public lecturer, he was general chairman of 
the Mark Twain centennial celebration in 1935, and since 
that time chairman of the city’s Mark Twain board in charge 
of the humorist’s boyhood home and the museum. He had 
been a member of the State Historical Society since 1927 and 
a trustee since 1940. 
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WILLIAM E. CAULFIELD: Born in St. Louis, Mo., June 
28, 1871; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16, 1946. Brother of 
former governor, Henry S. Caulfield, he was a member of the 
St. Louis city council, 1911-1913. He served as state repre- 
sentative, 1919-1923, and state senator, 1923-1925. 


Dick B. DALE: Born in Ray county, Mo., Oct. 1, 1893; 
died in Richmond, Mo., Dec. 8, 1944. He had served as 
Richmond city attorney, 1925-1929, state representative, 
1921-1925 and 1933-1939, and state senator, 1939-1941. 
From 1935 to 1937 he was speaker pro tem of the House of 
Representatives and was acting prosecutor of Richmond at 
the time of his death. 


DwicGut Fittey Davis: Born in St. Louis, Mo., July 
5, 1879; died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 1945. Active 
in civic affairs, he received an A. B. degree froma Harvard 
university in 1900 and an LL. B. degree from Washington 
university in 1903. Hehad served as a colonel in World war I 
and won the D. S. C. for valor under fire. He was a member 
of the St. Louis board of freeholders, 1909-1911, city planning 
commission, 1911-1914, the park commission, 1911-1914, and 
was active in charitable organizations. Secretary of war under 
President Calvin Coolidge, he was governor general of the 
Philippines, 1929-1932. He had been the chairman of the 
board of Brookings institution since 1939 and director general 
of the Army specialist corps in 1942. He had been a member of 
the State Historical Society. 


EpWIN PETER DEAL: Born in Charleston, Mo., April 
19, 1859; died in Charleston, Mo., Dec. 10, 1945. Active in 
Democratic state politics, he was county treasurer and county 
collector of Mississippi county, and appointed in 1895 a 
member of the Swamp land commission. He served as state 
representative from 1907 to 1911 and as state treasurer from 
1915 until 1917. 
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DANIEL THOMAS GRAy: Born in Harrison county, Mo., 
Jan. 27, 1878; died in Fayetteville, Ark., Oct. 16, 1945. An 
agricultural educator, he received an A. B. degree and B. S. 
degree from the University of Missouri in 1904 and an M. S. 
degree in 1905 from the University of Illinois. He was pro- 
fessor of animal industry in the Alabama polytechnic insti- 
tute, 1905-1913, and of the State college of agriculture and 
engineering of Raleigh, North Carolina, 1913-1920. He was 
in charge of the federal government’s live stock extension 
work in the South during World war I, dean of the agricultural 
college and director of the experiment station of the Alabama 
polytechnic institute, 1920-1923, and of the University of 
Arkansas, 1924-1935. Thereafter, he was dean and director 
of the college of agriculture of the university until his retire- 
ment in 1939. The editor and author of agricultural bulletins, 
he worked as a member of both federal and state agricultural 
departments. 


AGNEs LEE HASKELL: Born in Kansas City, Mo., 
Mar. 27, 1876; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4, 1946. Wife 
of the editor of the Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, 
she had also been the wife of Governor Herbert S. Hadley, 
and was a leader in cultural and artistic activities. Having 
studied at Vassar, she worked as a reporter on the Lawrence, 
Kansas, Journal, and graduated from the University of Kansas 
in 1899. In*1901 she married Herbert S. Hadley, who served 
as governor, 1908-1912, and died in 1927. In 1931 she married 
Haskell. She was interested in local and European relief 
agencies, musical and educational organizations, and was a 
member of the board of curators of the University of Missouri 
until her resignation in 1944. She had been a member of 
the State Historical Society since 1928. 


DANIEL N. KrrBy: Born in Lyme, Conn., in 1865; died 
in St. Louis, Mo., June 25, 1945. A graduate of the Wash- 
ington university school of law in 1888, he was a partner of 
Charles Nagel for over forty years, a member of the Washing- 
ton university corporation, and a former professor in the 
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school of law. Chairman of the civil service commission of 
St. Louis, he served in that office from its organization in 
1941 until his death. He was a past president of the St. Louis 
bar association and had been a member of the State Historical 
Society since 1927. 


Joun J. Mappox: Born in Kentucky in 1876; died in 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 26, 1945. Beginning as a rural teacher 
in Kentucky, he graduated from the National normal uni- 
versity in Lebanon, Ohio, and Yale and Columbia universities. 
He served continuously in St. Louis schools after his appoint- 
ment as principal of Blow school in 1910 until his death. 
He was principal of Wyman demonstration and Woodward 
schools, Cleveland high school, and Harris teachers college. 
He served as superintendent of instruction, 1921-1929, and 
as assistant superintendent of schools since 1941. 


JoHN NEwtTon Mitts: Born in New York, Mar. 18, 
1856; died in West Plains, Mo., Dec. 8, 1945. After com- 
ing to New Madrid county in 1877, he served as justice of 
the peace from 1882 until 1910 and as state representative 
from 1911 until 1915. 


Mrs. JOHN TriGG Moss: Born in St. Louis, Mo, in 
1876; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 26, 1945. Formerly Arlene 
B. Nichols, she taught in St. Louis before her marriage and 
was a former national and state official of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution as well as being active in other patri- 
otic societies. She was chairman of the national old trails road 
committee of the national DAR and had charge of the location 
of the “pioneer mother’? monuments in the states, including 
Missouri, traversed by the road. She had been a member of 
the State Historical Society. 


Vest CLEVELAND Myers: Born in Bollinger county, Mo., 
died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Nov. 18, 1945. Widely known in 
Missouri educational fields, he received a B. Ed. degree from 
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the Southeast Missouri State Teachers college, an M. A. from 
Columbia university, and a Ph. D. from the University of 
: Missouri. After teaching in rural Missouri schools, in Charles- 
ton, and Fulton, Kentucky, he became dean of the Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers college in 1933. Author and lecturer 
on education, he was president of the Missouri State Teachers 
association. He was president of the Cape Girardeau county 
historical society at his death. 


OLIVER PERRY Russ: Born in Gentry county, Mo., Feb. 
23, 1859; died in Carson county, Tex., Dec. 11, 1945. He 
served one term as representative in the Missouri House of 
Representatives, 1891-1892. Before moving to Texas in 1906, 
he and his wife adopted and reared twenty children. 


ALFRED LEE SHAPLEIGH: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
16, 1862; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 24, 1945. Interested in 
civic and political affairs, he was board chairman of the Shap- 
leigh hardware company. He was vice-president of the Wash- 
ington university corporation, director of Lindenwood college, 
and a member of the organization which had sponsored the 
St. Louis world’s fair. He had been a member of the Repub- 
lican state convention of Missouri and the Republican national 
finance committee, and a delegate at large to the Republican 
national convention in 1936. He had been a member of the 
State Historical Society since 1928. 


WILuiAM H. Voct: Born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1877; 
died in Atlantic City, N. J., June 17, 1945. A graduate of the 
Missouri medical college in St. Louis, he studied in Europe, 
served in the St. Louis Lutheran hospital, was instructor in 
Washington university in 1919, becoming professor and direc- 





tor in 1933. He was chairman of the department of obstetrics 
i and gynecology in St. Louis university school of medicine and 
{ was influential in developing graduate education in obstetrics. 
He was a former president of the St. Louis medical society 


and a member of numerous national professional bodies. 
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HERBERT PERRY WRIGHT: Born in Stockton, IIl., in 1865; 
died in Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 27, 1945. Dean of midwestern 
investment bankers, he received a master of science degree 
from Northwestern university before entering business in 
Kansas City. After a brief apprenticeship in banking, he 
began financing Kansas City businesses. He had been a mem- 
ber of the State Historical Society of Missouri since 1919. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


MAVERICKS, NO DOUBT 
From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, January 20, 1863. 


The Bread Difficulty —The public will remember that the City Council, 
at its late session in December, passed ‘‘An Ordinance regulating the weight 
and quality of Bread.” This ordinance some of the bakers declare it im- 
possible to comply with as to the stamping of loaves, alleging that there are 
many kinds of bread on which, by the process of baking, the trade-mark, or 
brand, will be obliterated, and that in twist and other loaves the difficulty 
is increased. The bakers have been importuning the Mayor for relief from 
the annoyances and inconveniences of the law. 


SUCH INDEPENDENCE! 
From the Jefferson City, Jeffersonian Republican, September 30, 1837. 


We find the following toast in the Southern Advocate, published at 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri: 

“By F. Dempsey—the Constitution of the United States.—Its de- 
struction would cause angels to weep, and in hell a jubilee would be cele- 
brated by the ghosts of departed tyrants.” 

The Editor states that about 350 ladies and 500 gentlemen sat down 
to the dinner. It seems therefore that the fair dames of the far west are 
not too squeamish to participate in the celebration of their country's 
independence. 


UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE 
From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, January 16, 1863. 


Small Pox. This loathsome disease is spreading in every direction over 
the country. We hear of it in many towns, and all along the river. Wher- 
ever soldiers or prisoners of war or contrabands go, more or less of the 
disease is sure to make its appearance. There must be some criminal negli- 
gence or indifference on boats, or persons afflicted with this disease would 
not be cast ashore at every landing place, exposed to the severity of the 
weather, and almost sure to die. Last week two persons were thrown 
ashore at Selma Hall, one of them [a prisoner of war] in the last stages of 
the disease, and it was not long before death ensued. The kind lady who 
owns that mansion could not see them suffer, and yet in taking charge of 
them, she ran the risk of introducing the disease among her servants and 
all her family. Such negligence ought not to be tolerated. 
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FEED THE HUNGRY 
From the Jefferson City, Jeffersonian Republican, August 5, 1837. 


What do our country people mean? Do they really intend to starve 
us out in town? We should judge this to be the fact, or something to eat, 
would be brought into market. During the past week, we have seen but 
one bag of corn meal in market, and that not fit for hogs to eat. It was 
sold at a dollar a bushel. Chickens about the size of partridges sell for 
$1.50 a dozen. Let our country friends no longer say that they have not a 
ready market for all they can raise. Unless a change takes place soon, 
our town citizens will be compelled to go to farming, or starve. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, September 10, 1822. 


The Spanish Country . . .. How slow the progress of settlements 
has been in this vast country! . . . . A few years ago, in its whole extent, 
there were but three towns, (called by the Spaniards posts,) and five mis- 
sions of native Indians. 

. . . . Within the last year, some two or three thousand souls have 
gone to Texas; how they will make out the ensuing winter is uncertain. The 
supplies will have to be sent them, for they cannot raise crop sufficient this 
season for subsistence. 

From all accounts, the temperature is healthy .... It is well 
watered; when we say so, we mean relatively; you must not expect to see 
many of those running brooks, purling streams, and gushing fountains, 
to be found in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, etc. .... Pasturage, in 
some parts, is scarce, in others it is abundant . . . . The lovers of the 
chase can have a rich treat; game is most abundant . . . . But this part 
of the country is infested with the Cumanches, an expert race of savages .... 

The good folks of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, suffering 
under evils God knows afflicting enough, had 


‘Better bear the ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of.” 


They had much better wait and hear the accounts that will be given by 
those who have gone before them. Two or three years hence the country 
will be much better understood, and persons can then remove with greater 
safety, and not run the risk they now do of suffering vastly from the total 
destruction of every thing like comfort in the country, & even of such 
things as are essentially necessary to those accustomed to privation . .. . 

The country will be desirable in many points of view a few years 
hence, and the government of the United States will lastingly regret not 
having procured it from Spain by some means or other. Mr. Austin’s 
settlement is much more likely to succeed by a moderately vigorous growth, 
than by such precosity as the late emigration must have produced. 
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BEWARE OF THE HOG! 


From the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, July 10, 1872. 


A number of our citizens are inquiring if we have a hog ordinance. 
They complain of vicious hogs running at large, which are a constant 
annoyance and nuisance. Our understanding is, that, we have a good hog 
ordinance which will meet the case; and it is only necessary to call the 
attention of our efficient City Marshal, Capt. Rhodes, to the matter, to 
secure its efficient enforcement. 


A BELLIGERENT NEUTRAL 


From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, January 4, 1863. 


Shouting for Jeff. Davis—Thomas J. Galvin, a British subject, was 
arrested on New Year's day for hurrahing in the streets for Jeff Davis 
and the Southern Confederacy, and put in the military prison—He was 
yesterday released on taking the oath of neutrality. 


HARD TIMES! HARD TIMES! 


From the Jefferson City, Jeffersonian Republican, July 1, 1837. 


Every body is crying out ‘‘hard times,’’"—the man with his thousands, 
and the man with his shilling. Even the mendicant, who was never known 
to have a dollar in his life, takes advantage of the occasion, & cries ‘‘hard 
times,’’ with as much gravity as if he were president of Nick Biddle’s Bank. 
By the way, Biddle is very silent of late; while the balance of the world is 
in distress he is reaping a harvest of high per cents.—Every man has his 
reasons for this state of affairs. Curse the Treasury Circular, says the 
whig—down with monopolies, says the democrat—d—n Gen. Jackson, 
says one—out upon the specie currency says another,—Tom Benton should 
be hung, shouts a fourth; what is the world coming to says a fifth—why, 
says the balance, ‘‘hard times, hard times.’"’ We have already arrived at 
that point, cries a wag—the d—l1 himself could not put the screws to us 
tighter than they are. It is amusing to watch the current of reasoning on 


this subject . . . . and, lest we be considered aristocratic, we shall give 
our opinion too—so hit or miss, here goes. 

In the first place, a discovery has been made .. . . that a living 
is to be obtained, and a fortune made without labor . . . . Borrow money 


at 6, 7, 8 and ten per cent, invest it in public lands, and before your notes 
become due for money borrowed, sell your land for double its original cost, 
pay up your note in bank, and pocket the one hundred percent . . . . This 
discovery had not been made public long, when it was further discovered 
that money was hard to be borrowed . . . . What was to be done? More 
banks must be had; more money lenders must be incorporated... . 
Every little village and town must have its bank, and large cities must 
have a score, and mammoth at that . . . . Now was the time for making 
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a fortune—money plenty and credit good. The money was accordingly 
borrowed, a journey to the west made, the land sales attended, cities, towns, 
and “‘valuable water privileges bought.’-—The West, the West, the West— 
no country was like the West. The newspapers said so, and the fact was 
further stated in sundry hand-bills, giving descriptions of ‘“‘valuable town- 
lots for sale.”” The tendency of this madness in speculation has been to 
divert the actual capital of the country from its ordinary business chan- 
nels, and to apply it in such a manner as to render it dormant as a cir- 
culating medium .... 

The high price of provisions find its origin in the same source. The 
producers of the country have been decreased by the withdrawal of laborers 
from agriculture, & their engagement upon rail roads, canals & internal 
improvements of every description, at the same time, the consumers of the 
country have increased not only by a native growth, but by an emigration 
from foreign countries heretofore unequalled ... . 

And what do all these things prove? Not that the country is bankrupt 
—not that frauds have been committed by those having, in some degree, 
control of the currency; but that the country has been rolling on in a tide of 
prosperity unheard of in the history of nations, unsuspected even by our- 
selves, and consequently ungoverned by any established and practical 
rules. 


NO ANGELS’ WINGS FURNISHED 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, June 24, 1823. 


Will Be Let To the Lowest Bidder on the fifth day of July next, 
The building of a 
Gaol, 


At the town of Fayette, the new Seat of Justice for Howard County. 


The plan for said building is as follows:—The logs to be 24 feet in 
length each way; the first story to be three feet thick & eight feet high. 
All the timber requisite for said building to be of white oak, hewed to one 
foot square, to consist of three tiers of timbers, viz: The outside and inside 
tiers to be laid down close and dove-tailed together. The middle tier to 
be set endwise, to extend three feet in the ground, and to extend up as 
high as the tap of the first story. The second story to consist of two sets 
of timbers, as above described, laid down close, and dove-tailed together, 
and raised a story equal to the first in height. Said building to be covered 
with a good shingle roof, and three floors; the first of which shall consist 
of one set of timbers, one foot square, to be laid close, & to extend under 
the inside set of wall timbers, and cross-laid with plank, two and a half 
inches thick, spiked down with half inch spikes, six inches long, and to 
be four inches apart. The second floor to be of timbers similar to the first, 
planked and spiked in like manner. The third floor to be of timbers similar 
to the first and second, laid down close. The house to have two doors, one 
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in the upper story and one in the lower, with two shutters to each door, 
to be made agreeably to a plan which will be exhibited on the day of the 
letting. Two windows will be required for each room; say one foot deep 
and two feet long, when cased up; with one iron grate to each window. | 
The doors and windows to be cased up with strong plank, and well spiked. 
—Said building shall be underpinned with rock, sunk 2 feet in the ground, 
and extending one foot above the ground. 


Payment shall be made in cash notes, well secured, at 6, 12, and 18 
months credit, bearing date the 15th of May, 1823.—The undertaker will 
be required to give bond with approved security, for the faithful perform- 
ance, agreeable to the contract. 


GIVE US LIGHT 
From the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, September 25, 1872. 


We are authorized to state that the city will be lighted by Gas next 
Tuesday night. All who have not ordered there [sic] fixtures will do well 
to go to Company’s office and select them immediately in order to be ready 
for first lighting. 


OUR MERAMEC COLUMNIST 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, April 29, 1828. 


Our old friend and correspondent, Amus Johnsting, has sent us, 
after a long interval, another letter from the ‘‘Maremack.”’ Some of his 
good natured neighbors have taken advantage of the credulous disposition 
of our friend, and persuaded him ‘“‘that now’s a glorious time to go to 
Corngres.”” Amus writes like one who is forced, much against his will, to 
enter into the field. In this, by the way, he is not singular . . . . A candi- 
date without a hobby, in this age of improvement, is an unheard-of thing. 
Amus, altho’ residing in the backwoods, is aware of this, and has mounted 
upon one, which he thus explains: ‘Our people wants me to go to git our 
iron works carid on, and get a good price for iron, and have the bottom of 
the Marameck dug out for steam boats. I have hearn as how that one 
Pettis, from somewhare up the river, is going, and I tell them one is a nuff, 
but they say no, the people is so anxious they will send more than one, 
for fere Gineral Jackson wont be made the President, that the more the 
better. I tel them twont do for too many to git on the old Gineral, but 
they say he is tuff as green hickery and can cary duble and thribble. I have 
done all I coud to git clear on em but I cant, so you may pronounc me a 
candidate for the corngres to make Gineral Jackson our President.” 
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THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY 
From the Jefferson City, Jeffersonian Republican, January 14, 1837. 


The evening of the 8th inst. was embraced as a suitable opportunity, 
by the people of this City, and the members of the Legislature generally, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the glorious and ever memorable battle at 
New-Orleans; as well as the glorious triumph of Democratic principles in 
the election of Martin Van Buren to the Presidency. The State House 
and Governor's house were illuminated from top to bottom, together with 
nearly every dwelling house, store and shop in the City; while the streets 
were rendered light as day, by sky rockets, the burning of tar and other 
combustibules, procured for the occasion. For three or four hours, an 
universal impulse of good feeling pervaded all—the firing of guns, the 
rejoicings from every quarter, together with the stillness and beauty of the 
evening, all were calculated to render the reality more impressive, that 
an era had dawned of no common importance. At length, the brilliancy 
of the scene began to disappear, by the closing, by degrees, of the illumi- 
nated windows, and by 11 o'clock universal silence prevailed; a light snow 
had commenced falling, and in a few minutes the whole face of nature 
was dressed in white, as if smiling at the scene which had just transpired. 


MISSOURI DEFINED 
From the Kansas City Star, October 7, 1945. 


The picture man’s gangling Missourian in a big hat isn’t saying “Show 
me,” any more. He is being interviewed. 

‘‘What is Missouri?’’ These city slicker writing fellers want to know, 
something in 10 words to explain this newly discovered State to Boston 
and the Bronx. 

What is Missouri in this year 1945 with Harry Truman sitting in the 
White House and the soft corn waiting for another spell of hot sun? And 
what will shifting, changing Missouri be in five years? This is one state 
that no living human ever explained or predicted in 10 words. 

Missouri is the Old South. We don't mean Little Dixie from the King- 
dom of Callaway to Platte County, where the engravings of Bingham por- 
traits hang on the walls, and Republicans are invited to dinner any time 
except election day. Missouri is the Deep South where field hands sun 
themselves against the south side of a cotton gin, and the rich land is flat 
as the Delta. 

Missouri is a cornfield broken by big barns and small Yankee ‘houses 
and party lines ranging across the border to link voices and gossip with 
kinfolks in lowa. And the deep snow stands in a March sun. 

Missouri is industry, but no one industry. Missouri is the amateur 
that made everything the government wanted quicker than some care- 
worn “‘industrial’’ regions. 
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Missouri is a Pendergast politician sentimentally weeping in a Jeffer- 
son City barroom as he orders another round of drinks for tearful and senti- 
mental Republicans from St. Louis. All Kentucky bourbon. No Scotch! 

In Jefferson City, too, is the Governor that Missouri brought up from 
the hills where great springs boil out of the limestone ledges and simmer in 
pools so deep the blue is artificial. These are the hills of fabulously sagac- 
ious hound dogs and Tom Benton's pictures of fly-bitten little mules. 
Today the quaint picture is being broken by big, modern dairy barns. 
The governor from Lebanon looks like a Supreme Court Justice after the 
painter has finished dressing him up. 

The office of Governor is a great tradition in Missouri. The holders 
of the title usually disappoint the professional politician supporters who 
always hope the candidate won’t be quite as honest as these same sup- 
porters promise in the campaign. The left hand of politics goes out to other 
big officeholders who are free to pull wires in the old way that grew up 
around tobacco-stained courthouse corridors. 

Missouri hates change—in Jefferson City. In the big and little cities 
and crossroads, Missourians are against all change except the one they 
are voting or adopting at the time. They love the memories of 1875 and 
vote a new Constitution to change the things that were decided in 1875. 
When the legislators catch up with it, this new Constitution will mean 
government as streamlined as a 1946 motor car, but Missourians won’t 
call it ‘‘streamlined.”” Just practical, and all in the spirit of the old ways 
of their grandpappys. 

The old pre-war (’61-65) mansions along the road from Marshall to 
Lexington are Natchez—and Missouri, St. Joseph, touched by old France, 
the Pony Express and modern mills, is Missouri. 

Missouri has only one big city, St. Louis. Kansas City could never 
quite get used to the idea. The magazine writers make quite a point of the 
difference between ‘“‘mature’’ St. Louis and ‘‘up-and-coming”’ Kansas City, 
but everything is different from everything else in Missouri. That’s what 
stumps the experts. 

All these different Missouris meet congenially around the campus at 
Columbia, the capital of Little Dixie and the self-acknowledged Athens 
of the State. There Missouri’s love of memories is enshrined in the ivy- 
grown columns, and the new ways take over the classrooms. 

Missouri is against sin. It is against sin in the villages where the elders 
argue immersion after preaching Sunday in the white frame Methodist, 
Baptist and Campbellite churches. It is against sin in Kansas City, where 
only the visiting writers still take the time for the luscious old stories of 
dancing girls. It is against sin in St. Louis and the German counties, 
where beer could do no wrong. 

Missouri would lose something if the Civil War were ever entirely 
settled, but even the sons of interlopers from Illinois or Ohio join up to 
keep a watchful eye on Kansans. Missouri believes in the Democratic 
State ticket and a lot of Republican ideas. 
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Missouri farmers terrace their hillsides and write the university for 
ideas. Missouri business men pour out hundreds of thousands for research. 
Missouri is the Mark Twain cult of Hannibal, the State fair of Sedalia, 
the ghost of Quantrill, the metropolis of the Ozarks at Sringfield, the 
worker in a Kansas City oil refinery or a Jasper County mine. Missouri 


is a modern state with memories of river steamers and Thomas Hart 
Benton. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Agricultural History, October 1945: ‘The Origin of the Land Speculator 
as a Frontier Type,” by Ray Allen Billington. 


American Insurance Digest, December 15, 1945 (Missouri issue): ‘Kansas 


City Continues to Increase as a Center for Insurance Companies of 
All Kinds.” 


California Historical Society Quarterly, September 1945: ‘California 
Emigrant Letters, V. Overland in 1850,’ compiled by Walker D. 
Wyman. 


Journal of Negro History, October 1945: ‘Negro Education in Ante Bellum 
Missouri,” by R. I. Brigham. 


Journal of Southern History, November 1945: ‘‘The Teaching Techniques 
of the Farmers’ Alliance: An Experiment in Adult Education,” 
by Homer Clevenger; ‘‘The Southern Experiment in Writing Social 
History,” by Charles S. Snydor. 


Library Journal, December 1-15, 1945: ‘‘Missouri’s New Constitution 
and the Free Public Library,” by C. H. Compton. 


Mid-America, October 1945: ‘‘The Discovery of the Mississippi—Primary 
Sources,”’ by Jean Delanglez. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September 1945: ‘The Railroad 


Land Grant Legend in American History Texts,’’ by Robert S. 
Henry. 


New York History, October 1945: ‘Aaron Burr and the Historians,” by 
Julius W. Pratt. 


Palimpsest, October 1945: ‘J. N. Nicollet, Map Maker,”’ by Ruth A. 
Gallaher. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, October 18, 1944: ‘‘Notes 
on General [William H.] Ashley, the Overland Trail, and South Pass,” 
by Donald McKay Frost. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October 1945: ‘‘The Mormon Migra- 
tion Into Texas,” by C. Stanley Banks. 
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